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NATIONAL SINS OF AMERICA. 

It is a source of much pain and deep humilia- 
tion to every Christian patriot to look around at 
the present period, on the religious and moral as- 

ect of our native land. America, free and highly 
avoured, exhibits not the spectacle of godliness 
which might be expected, with politi- 
eal privileges which are the admiration of the 
world, dnd with the gospel of peace preached in 
the midst of our population in all its primitive 
simplicity and plainness, our country assuredly 
does not ‘render unto God the things that are 
God’s.’ 

It is not denied that there are in this christian 
land many disciples of the Son of God. ‘Thou 
hast a few names even in Sardis which have not 
defiled their garments; and they shall walk with 
me in white, for they are worthy.’ But, while 
it must be admitted that there is one here and one 
there, who, having * named the name of Christ,’ 
are zealous and sincere in their endeavour to 


©depart from iniquity,’ it is nevertheless indispu- 
table that the great mass of our population, in re- 


ality, ‘care for none of those things.’ It may 
Bot be unprofitable to look more closely into this 
matter, in order that, while we humble ourselves 
before God on account of the sins of our country, 
We may at the same time examine ourselves, and 
inquire whether we be not individually chargea- 
ble with the same delinquencies. 

The national sins appear to be the following, 


and the catalogue is dark and alarming in the ex- 


treme—Sabbath-breaking, profaneness, intemper- 
ance, ungodliness, injustice, lewdness, and covet- 


' ousness, which is idolatry. 


1. It will not be disputed by any one who 


takes even the most superficial view of the state 


of society in this country, that, as a nation, we 
are lamentably addicted to the sin of Sabbath- 
breaking. With the guilt of this transgression of 
the law of God all classes of society are chargea- 
ble. Instead of that hallowed rest, that sanctified 
repose, for which the Sabbath was originally de- 
signed, all is bustle and activity both within and 
without. Friends, who have no leisure to meet 
during the week, think it proper to convene and 
desecrate the Lord’s day in company. Families 


_ who are confined on other days within the limited 


range of a shop or a ware room, have an airing on 
Here, the man of talent and influ- 
ence, unmindful of that God from whom he deri- 
ved those advantages, and to whose service and 


_ glory he ought to devote them, is busy laying 


plans for his own aggrandisement, or plotting the 


Yuin of his political rival; there, the citizen of. 


refined taste and pursuits, is swallowing the 
contests of the ublic jeurnal, and 
ir the funds. 


atound him, turns his sober steps towards the 


ceives the loaded steamboats and railroad cars. 


‘Were a converted Hindoo, or christianised Hot- 


tentot, to traverse our streets over on the Lord’s 
day, and to witness the extent to which the dese- 
cration of its hallowed hours is carried ; and were 
he on.the evening of the same day to enter the 
house of feasting, or to hear the strains of unsanc- 


tified ey issuing from the gardens of plea- 
e 


_ citement which they speedily exhibit; 


sure, would he not stand amazed and in the sim- 
licity of his heart exclaim. ‘Either I am not 
in America, or this is not the Sabbath!” s 

2. It is equally undeniable, that our nation is 
awfully addicted to the sin of Profaneness. The 
time, indeed, has gone by, when swearing was 
looked upon as-a fashionable thing, an indication 
of spirit which all men of rank and fortune were 
expected to exhibit. Nevertheless, the vice is 
not entirely banished even from genteel society ; 
and the humble disciple of Him, whose doctrine 
was, ‘ Swear not at all,’ may esteem himself for- 
tunate if he spends an evening in mixed company, 
or travels a dozen miles in a stage coach, without 
the torture of hearing the name of God profaned. 
And while this is the case in the well educated 
circles, as they are called, it is a melancholy fact 
that at no period in our country’s history was pro- 
faneness more prevalent among the lower orders 
of society thannow. Go where we will, if it be 
our lot to come in contact with many educated 
persons, we are sure to have our ears shocked by 
oaths upon oaths. Nor is the habitual swearer 
satisfied with imprecating the vengeance of the 
Almighty on his own soul or on that of his neigh- 
bour, but with an abanddnment of common sense, 
which, but for its exceeding sinfulness, would be 
ludicrous in the extreme, he invokes the divine 
wrath on the brute creation around him, and even 
on things which can neither hear nor feel. The 
same unmeaning, but fearfully wicked propensity 
yates ye the whole under current of society. 

ould that the legislature itself were free from 
blame in this particular! But the needless mul- 
tiplication of oaths in our courts of law, in the 
most trivial transactions between the trader and 
the revenue officer, and ina thousand other in- 
stances which it is unnecessary to specify, calls 
loudly for the interference of the Christian and 
the patriot. Are these things becoming In a pro- 
fessedly Christian Jand !—or is an appeal to the 
Omniscient, on every trifling occasion, less hein- 
ous in his sight, because it is enjoined by human 
laws? ‘Let your communication be, Yea, yea; 
Nay, nay: for whatsoever is more than these 
cometh of evil.’ 

3. Another sin which prevails to a deplorable 
extent, is Infemperance, There can be no doubt 
that the prevalence of this most degrading vice 1s 
in no small degree, to be attributed to the mis- 
chievous example of the higher classes; for, al- 
though drunkenness, like swearing, has ceased to 
be fashionable, yet the effects upon the lower 
orders of society continue, and are even increas- 


ing; like the stone, which, as it rolls down the 
hill. a 


equires a growing impulse from its descent, 
long after it has lost that imparted to it by the 
hand which first set it in motion. Too often, 
while the hushand is rioting at the tavern, the 
wife is sipping the destructive potation at home. 
Nor is childhood, or even infancy, secure against 
the moral pestileuce. Unreflecting parents may 
daily be seen presenting the intoxicating draught 
to their children, and then laughing at the ex- 
forgetful 
that the seeds of intemperanice, thus sown In early 
life, may too soon ripen into incurable drunken- 
ness. It is painful to add that, even in the nurse- 
ry, our offspring are not always safe. Servants 
and nurses, now often resort to the delusive 
draught in secret; and, lest the crying of an in- 
fant should draw the parents to the nursery, the 
poor babe is made to partake of the poisonous 
compound, that its forced and unnatural slumber 
may save its faithless keeper from detection. 

4, It may appear superfluous, after what has 
already been a vanced, to state that this nation 
is fearfully prone to the sin of ungodliness, A 
people who are addicted to Sabbath-breaking, to 


rs who do not give express notice to the contrary, 
eir respective years, will be consid- 
_ ered as wishing to continue their subscription, and the papers 


r discontinued until all arrearages are paid, except at 
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posed to have much of the love’of God in their 
hearts. But the truth is that the sin of ungodli- 
ness may be manifested in a thousand different 
ways without openly profaning the name or Sab- 
baths of the Lord, or abusing his mercies to our 
own destruction. * Ye cannot serve God and 
mammon,’ were the words of one who spake as 
neverjman spake ; and if by this test we try either 
the sentiments or the conduct of a vast majority 
of our countrymen, we shall find that although 
they do not publicly set the word of God at 
nought, it is neither the object of their reverence 
nor the rule of their lives. Can the merchant or 
the tradesman, whose sole aim it is to amass 
‘wealth that he may be able to cut a figure in the 
world, be gaid to ‘seek first the kingdom of God 
and his righteousness?’ Can the lawyer, who, 
to earn his fee or to extend his reputation, exerts 
all the powers of eloquence, and all the influence 
of sophistry, to make the worse appear the better 
reason, be said to ‘do all for the glory of God ?’ 
Can the physician, who, lest he should give pain 
or offence, assures the sick man that he is in no 
danger, at the very time when his conscience 
tells him that there is in reality no hope, be said 
to avoid ‘lying lips,’ which, nevertheless, we 
know to be ‘an abomination to the Lord?’ Can 
the artist, who in the pride of his heart must needs 
model his statuary after the pattern of the ancients, 
regardless of the unhallowed feelings which his 
naked figures are calculated to excite in the be- 
holder, be said to ‘abstain from all appearance 
of evil?’ And if not, to what is all this to be at- 
tributed, but to a general spirit of ungodliness 
pervading all ranks of society, and stamping its 
own impress on the maxims and feelings which 
are current around us? It is the same spirit 
which induces nine-tenths of our population to 
adopt, without question, the opinions which are 
promulgated by the oracle of the day, however 


men of honour, as they call themselves, to set an 
imaginary deity in their hearts, whose laws and 
requirements they most scrupulously obey, and on 
whose altar they do not hesitate to shed the blood 
of their most intimate friends. It is the same 
spirit which actuated the Gadarenes of old; and 
which, were the Son of God to appear personally 
amongst us, would lead but too many, even of 
our professedly Christian nation, to beseech him: 
to * Depart out of our coasts.’ 

5. But the nation is also chargeable with the 
sin of Injustice. Considér the numerous acts of 
fraud and oppression whieh are daily committed 
by manufacturers against workmen in their em- 
ployment; the various ways in which people in 
business are robbed of whatis due to them by 
certain classes of customers, who esteem it no 
discredit to become indebted to tradesmen while 
they have no visible means of paying what they 
owe. The guilt of these acts of injustice lies at 
the door of the individual perpetrators, and cannot 
with propriety be imputed to the nation at large. 
But there is one act of gross iniquity and oppres- 
sion with which our nation is chargeable toa 
man, and from the responsibility of which no 
class of society, and no branch of the legislature, 
is free. Itis a crime, the guilt of which is at 
once hereditary and peculiar ;—hereditary. be- 
cause it commenced under the sanction of our 
forefathers; and peculiar, because it is continued 
under ours; alike opposed to the principles of 
eternal justice and-to the genius of our constitu- 
tions. It is some consolation to know that a 
strong feeling exists on this subject at the present 
moment. From the statesman to the peasant the 


general impression is that‘ we are verily guilty 


concerning our brother.’ | 


6. Few arguments will be necessary to prove 
that as a nation, we are likewise chargeable with 
the sin of Lewdness. The heart of the Christian 
sinks within him as he sees the number of aban- 
doned females who entangle others in the meshes 
of iniquity. Robbed of their innocence, perhaps 
in a moment of unsuspecting confidence, by the 
profligate and designing of the other sex, they 
delight to turn the tables on their destroyers ; and 
experience an unhallowed triumph, when, by 
means of their meretricious arts, they induce an 
unwary youth to rush headlong on his ruin. Too 
often, indeed, they become the instruments of en- 
snaring the unsuspecting of their own sex, as if 
the degradation which they endure could be les- 
sened by being shared with numbers. The drama, 
also, teems with licentiousness ; and the impure 
idea, or the unchaste allusion, is not only allow- 
ed to pass without reprobation, but frequently ap- 
plauded. Nor is this to be wondered at, when 
an American audience permit the convicted adul- 
terer and the shameless courtesan to outrage de- 
cency by appearing on the public stage, and ta- 
king part in the exhibitions of what its advocates 
style * The school of Morality !’ In what manner 
could a nation mére decidedly express its disre- 
gard of virtue, its toleration of vice? By the 
state of its drama, indeed, the moral feelings of 
a people may be pretty accurately guessed at; 
and, if so, ours must be admitted to be lamenta- 
bly low. It is scarcely necessary, to adduce the 
testimony of our courts of law, and yet their evi- 
dence is very strong and decided. For while it 
demonstrates the frequency of actions of damage, 
originating in this very sin of incontinence, it 
moreover, manifests a keenness for undertaking, 
an address in prosecuting, and a skill in defeat- 
ing, investigations of that nature, which power- 
fully tend to show the humble estimate that is to 
be formed of our national morals. What shall be 
said of the length and minuteness with which 
such cases are reported in the newspapers ? Does 
not this, too, disclose a singular disregard of pub- 
lic decency on the part of the editors, or an Insa- 
tiable appetite for such entertainment on that of 
the people at large ? 


7. The last charge which it is intended to bring 
forward against the nation, is that of CoveTous- 
ness. We are a money-making people. We 
rise up early, and we lie down late; we traverse 
sea and land ; we brave alike the cold of the fri- 
gid, and the scorching heat of the torrid zone, 
to lay up for ourselves treasures upon earth, 
where moth and rust corrupt, and where thieves 
break through and steal. But, alas! we display 
little anxiety to obtain an inheritance in heaven. 
Is any one disposed to deny this allegation? Let 
him look aroundhim. Let him ask himself what 
it is that the great mass of our population are pur- 
suing as the great end and business of their lives. 
Is it not the acquisition of wealth to the exclusion 
of every other consideration! And is not this 
covetousness? We say not that they desire to 
deprive others of their property, or to acquire 
wealth by fraudulent means; but let it be granted, 
as we think it must, that nine tenths of our coun- 
trymen are setting their affections on worldly pos- 
sessions, and the charge of covetousness 1S pro- 
ved. Such a state of mind is characterized by 
the apostle as IpoLatry; because men who de- 
sire money as their chief good make gold their 
idol, and give to it that place in their estimation 
which ought to belong to God alone. But while 
it must thus be conceded that the nation, is charge- 
able with the sin of covetousness, are the profes- 
sed followers of Jesus in this country altogether 
innocent? Are our exertions to extend the know- 
‘ledge of his glorious name—are our contributions 
.to promote the succees of his gospel, commensu- 
rate with our means? Has not an imaginary 
scale been adopted, according to which our sub- 
‘scriptions to Bible and Missionary Societies are 
regulated? While the man who has barely 
enough to maintain himself and his family ina 
reputable manner contributes a dollar a year to a 
Bible or Missionary fund, does not the man who 
possesses an annual income of hundreds or of 
thousands content himself with giving the same 


profaneness, and to intemperance, cannot be sup- 


‘much they may be opposed to the whole incngee | subject q 


Scripture. It is the same spirit which influenges | subject of prayer that the Almighty ruler among 


[sum ? _Is it not true that our unwillingness to 
part with our money often makes us look coldly 
on an object, which, could we view it apart from- 
selfish considerations, would probably command 
our approbation? And while we sometimes 
complain of the drafts which, in these days of 
Christian enterprise, are made on our benevo- 
lence, do we not forget that, after all, our fancied 
liberality in the cause of our Redeemer is daily 
outdone by the Hindoo in the service of his idol ? 
It is unnecessary to trace this widely-besetting 
sin through all its ramifications ; enough has been 
said to make the true follower of Jesus look with- 
in, and to guard him against the insidious as- 
saults of an enemy which has slain its thousands: 
‘For the love of money is the root of all evil : 
which while some coveted after they have erred 
from the faith, and pierced themselves through 
with many sorrows.” 

Such, then, are our-national sins; the list is 
black and humiliating. Is it wonderful that God 
Should be angry with us, or that discord should 
be sent amongst us, to remind us that we are de- 
pendant on his providence for all we possess? Is 
it not more wonderful that, guilty as we are of 
profaning his sabbaths, dishonouring his name, 
abusing his gifts, and violating his laws, he 
should continue to us such a measure of national 
prosperity? Might he not justly have deprived 
us of that liberty which we pertinaciously with- 
hold, and of that property which we so wantonly 
abuse? Is it not owing to his boundless grace 
that our gospel privileges are continued to us 
amidst our open disregard of every thing that is 
‘* pure, lovely, and of good report ?’’ In short, is 
it not of the Lord’s mercies that we are not con- 
sumed ? 

What, therefore, under the circumstances which 
have been detailed, does it become the Christian 
and the patriot todo? Is it his duty to humble 
himself before God on account of the sins of his 
Ought it not to be with him a special 


the nations would still have mercy on our land: 
that he would not yet ‘remove her candlestick 
out of its place,”’ but would pour out a double por- 
tion of his Spirit upon her, and thereby ** renew 
her again to repentance ?’’ Is it not also his duty 
to exert himself to the utmost to promote the sanc- 
tification of the Sabbath in his family and neigh- 
bourhood ; to discountenance profaneness, intem- 
perance, and immorality ; to the interests of pure 
and undefiled religion; and to preserve, within 
his own bosom, a conscience void of offence to- 
ward God and towards man? And if it be our 
duty to do these things as individuals, is it not like- 
wise our duty todo them as congregations? The 
sins which we have been contemplating are nation- 
al transgressions, and it is meet that, as a nation, 
we repent of and forsake them. But, until that 
desirable event shall take place, united prayers of 
the followers of Jesus may assist in averting the 
merited chastisement. The intercession of Abra- 
ham in behalf of Sodom would have been success- 
ful had ten righteous persons been found within 
its walls. The prayers of Moses in behalf of 
backsliding Israel frequently turned away the 
wrath of the Almighty. Nor were those of Samuel 
or Daniel less efficacious ; and oh, may we take ex- 
ample and warning from the case of Nineveh of old! 
The inhabitants of that city repented at the preach- 
ing of Jonah, and it pleased God, for a season, to 
suspend his indignation. They relapsed, how- 
ever into their former wickedness; God laid bare 
his holy arm, and destruction overtook them like 
a whirlwind. Our national iniquities resemble 
theirs. A greater than Jonah calls us to repent- 
ance. The event is only known to him in whose 
sight the nations are as a drop of a bucket. May 
it be such as the Christian and the patriot shall 
contemplate with joy!”—Proat., Vind. 


DEN’S THEOLOGY. 3 
A week or two since we noticed Den’s Theology 


known to Protestants. 


the house of Lords, on the 25th of June. 
senting and commenting on a petition relating to 
the affairs of the Church of Ireland, he says: 


forth by the Roman Cotholic Bishops. 
would say, that more tremendous and guilty prin- 


in the worst days of Popery. Most probably all 


and thereby liable to punishment, not merely of 


nication, but also to the gravest corporeal inflic- 
tion—that they were tpso facto excommunicated, 
and their bodies declared liable to banishment, 
incarceration, and death itself—and that death was 
the punishment for them as heretics. This was 
laid down in the clearest manner—it was laid 
down by no less a person than Dr. Murray, called 
the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Dublin—by 
Dr. Murray, one of his Majesty’s Commissioners 
for Education in Ireland. Dr. Murray has stated 
in a work of the most authoritative kind, that this 
book was published for the edification of the 
priests of Ireland, as peculiarly suited to them, 
and it was made the text book for the Roman Ca- 
tholic Clergy in their conferences, which they 
held four times a year.’ 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS. 


It was a judicious resolution of a father, as well 
as a most pleasing compliment to his wife, when 
on being asked by a friend what he intended todo 
with his girls, he replied, ‘+ I intend to apprentice 
them to their mother that they may learn the art 
of improving time, and be fitted to become like 
her—wives, mothers, heads of families, and use- 
ful members of society.” Equally just, but bit- 
terly painful, was the remark of the unhappy hus- 
band of a vain, thoughtless, dressy slattern: ‘It 
is hard to say it, but if my girls are to have a 
chance of growing up good for any thing, they 
must be sent out of the way of their mother’s ex- 
ample.” 


HOW TO SHAKE OFF TROUBLE, 


Set about doing good to somebody ; put on your 
hat, and go and visit the sick and the poor; in- 
quire into their wants, and minister to them ; seek 
out the desolate and oppressed, and tell them of 
the consolations of religion. I have often tried 
this method, and have always found it the bes 

medicine for a heavy heart.— Howard, | 


ANECDOTE; 

Dr. Watit.—Dr. Wall, some time bishop of 
Norwich, was as humble and courteous as he 
was Jearned and devout, and had, in a very large 
degree, the qualifications of a good bishop. In 
reference to Injuries he received, he used to say, 
©] would suffer a thousand wrongs rather than 
do one; I would suffer a hundred rather than re- 
turn one; and endure many rather than complain 
of one, or obtain my right by contending ; for I 
have always observed that contending with one’s 
superiors is foolish; with one’s equals, is dubi- 
ous; and with one’s inferiors, is mean-spirited 
and sordid. Suits at law might be sometimes 
necessary, but he had need be more than a man 


retailer to be the direct rivals of the farmer. 


dollars does the farmer obtain. 


| TEMPERANCE. 


Extract from an excellent practical address, 
delivered before the Mifflin county Temperance 
Society, August 3d, 1835, by Rev. David 
McKinney. 


_ The farming interest is the poring interest 
in ourcountry. Agriculturalists have at least half 
the political power, and half the moral influence 
in the whole land, and their united action can, 
humanly speaking, control our destinies. Now 
among this class of our citizens there are unhap- 
pily a great many who read and think but little 
beyond what relates to the mere cultivation of the 
soil; and among these there has prevailed an 
opinion that the prevalence of temperance would 
destroy the price of the products of the farm. 
This opinion is thought to be incorrect; and this 
we now wish to prove. 

We therefore remark, 

_ 1. That though about one half of our popula- 
tion are engaged in agriculture, yet not more 
than one fourth have grain to sell; the others are 
hired as workmen on the farms. This leaves 
three-fourths of our whole population to purchase 
and consume, while one-fourth raise and sell. 

2. That of the three-fourths who purchase and 
consume, one-fourth may be merchants, master 
mechanics, and others who are acquiring proper- 
ty, leaving two-fourths, or one half of the whole 
population to be employed as journeymen and 
ay labourers. Now it is well known that a 
large proportion of journeymen and day labourers, 
as well as of other classes of the community, 
consume their whole earnings. It is therefore 
not too much to say that one half of the whole 
community consume nearly all they earn. They 
lay by nothing. They do not design to save, but 
to use, and they will use in one way or other al] 
they earn. 

3. It must then be the interest of the farmer to 
receive as Jarge a portion as possible of the ex- 
penditures of the consuming portion of the com- 
munity. And here you willtfind the distiller 

e 
know they speak differently and call themselves 
the farmer’s friends, and he too often believes 
them. 

It is well known that the large consuming class 
of men of whom we just spoke, will use all their 
earnings in some way or other. Now what they 
drink they can neither eat nor wear; and what 
they save from drink they will use principally on 
their tables, which must be supplied by the farmer. 
Or they will, with it, bay a horse and hay and 
oats from the farmer. Or, if they expend it in 
clothing or furniture, still they obtain these things 
from those who are fed by the farmer. 

Suppose, for instance, a labouring man now 
consumes fifty gallons of whiskey in the year, or 
one gallon per week on an average. This liquor 
bought partly by the gill, and partly by the quart, 
will, with the time lost in drinking, cost him at 
least fifty dollars. Now what portion of the fifty 
He obtains 
barely the price of the sixteen bushels of rye 
which made the liquor, while the distiller and 

retailer divide the residue between them ; that is, 

the farmer receives eight dollars while the distil- 
ler and retailer receive forty dollars. 

‘Now suppose the labouring man does not ex- 


pend these fifty dollars of his earnings in drink ; 
in what way is it likely he will expend them, and 


what portion will the farmer receive? In perhaps 
nine cases out of ten the money will be expended 


chiefly on his table; say thirty or forty dollars of 


it will go to spread a more bounteous and whole- 


some table, and the remaining ten or twenty dol- 
lars will be expended in clothing and furniture, 
&c. 
done almost wholly by the farmer. 


Now as far as the table is furnished, it is 
The addi- 
tions to his board are made from the farmer’s 
beef and pork and butter and fowls ; and thus the 
farmer receives directly a full average of thirty 


a book jn the Latin tongue, which has long been | dollars out of the fifty, for his beef and pork, &c. 
used as a standard work by the Roinan Catholic | which have been raised and fattened on his pasture 
Bishops and Clergy of Ireland, but has been little | and hay, and rye, and corn. And of the remaining 
The character of this book | twenty dollars, he receives at least ten through 
was thus described by the Bishop of Exeter, in| the medium of the merchant, the manufacturer 
In pre-| and the mechanic. Thus the farmer has received 


forty additional dollars out of the temperance 


man’s fifty, while from the fifty expended by the 
‘In connection with this subject he could not,’ | other.man in drink, the farmer received but eight 
he said, ‘but allude to a disclosure which had | dollars; leaving the remainder to the distiller and 
been made within the last few days—it was the | retailer. 
principles of the Roman Catholic Church, as set | retailer are opposed to temperance, and why 
The work | take especial pains to blind the farmer as to his 
to which he alluded was Den’s Theology, and he | true interests. 


Hence you see why the distiller and 
they 


Suppose however that the labouring man or 


ciples than those set forth, never were maintained | mechanic has his table, &c. already well fur- 
nished, and does not need to appropriate his fifty 
their Lordships had seen what he referred to—j dollars in this way, what then is he likely to do 
they, the members of the Protestant Church, were | with it, if he is a temperance man? 
pointed out as worse than Pagans—they were also | probability is, that with the savings of one or two 
held to be subject to the Roman Catholic Church, | years he will buy a horse from the farmer, and 
with the surplus of each succeeding year he will 
an ecclesiastical nature, not merely to excommu- | buy his fifty dollars worth of hay and oats; and 
thus the farmer will obtain the whole fifty, 


The strong 


instead of the eight dollars, as in the case of the 
man who drinks. Let but our farmers apply their 
arithmetic and look a little ahead in their calcu- 
lations, and they will soon see where their inter- 
est lies, and who are their friends. They will 
find that the temperance cause is emphatically 
the farmer’s cause; that as i¢ advances, the price 
of all his produce, but especially of his coarser 
grains must advance; and that when this cause 
falls, the price of their grains must soon fall. 
This calculation is not built on theory. Your 
speaker has had an opportunity for particular ob- 
servation. He has witnessed the facts. In the 
direction of from fifty to seventy men for four 
years, he has found that not one in ten try to save 
any thing. They use what they earn. Fifty 
dollars per annum is a low estimate for the cost 
of intemperance to those who drink, but whatever 
the expense may be, the reasoning holds good in 
the proportions. He has found uniformly that 
the families of those who drink are poorly sup- 
plied with meats, and that a reformation in 
regard to drink has furnished the man’s table 
more bountifully with these products of the 
farm. He has also found that wherever the ex- 
pense of a horse could be afforded, the man has 
kept one. 


This calculation may also be verified by the 
observation of every man. What has been the 
effect of the temperance reformation on the price 
of the coarse grains? Manifestly the price has 
raised. In the most abundant years the price in 
three counties has run from fifty to sixty cents 
per bushel for rye and corn; whereas formerly in 
the days of plenteous drinking, the price of those 
grains was but thirty to forty cents. Let it not 
be said that the demand in our cities has raised 
the price here owing to the facility of transporta- 
tion, for the price has advanced there even more 
than here. And why? 
live better—because they save their money from 
drink and lay it out in wholesome food, and in 
travelling equipage. 

It was supposed that our canals and rail roads 
throwing out of employ in transportation thou- 
sands of horses, the price of horses and forage 
would hence greatly decline. But the fact Is 
otherwise. ‘Temperance habits have enabled in- 
dividuals to purchase and feed the horses, and 
prices keep up. And the demand for grain in 
our cities to feed horses, and to fatten beef and 
pork is so great that prices are not likely soon to 
all. 

Our farmers also who raise and sell grain, 
though estimated at but one fourth of our popula- 
tion, pay three-fourths of our taxes. Now a 
large portion of these taxes are raised to pay 
court charges, jailor’s fees, poor. lists, &c. &c. 


who could manage them with justice and inno- 
cence.” 


most of which are occasioned by intemperance. 


*Tis hecause the poor. 


| _ Thus in every respect the cause of Temperance 
is intimately connected with the pecuniary inter- 
ests of the farmer. This begins to be seen and 
felt, and it must more and more be seen and felt 
as the light of sound reason and experience and 
history shall beam more and more upon the minds 
of this class of society, who form the stamina of 
the community, and in whose hands is the con- 
trol of the full half of this matter. It is most 
ardently to be hoped that they will look at their 
best interests, and universally resolve that they 
will not use nor purchase a drop of ardent spirit, 
nor dispose of a bushel of grain for the purpose 
of being converted into this deadly poison, since 
by so doing they take money from their own 
ockets. It is beyond all disputation, that, as 
emperance prevails, men will become more 
healthy, more vigorous, more industrious: that 
much time now squandered, will be devoted to 
profitable labour; that the circumstances, espe- 
cially of the labouring part of the community, 
will be greatly bettered; that hence the style 
of living will be improved; and that hence, as 
our food, and horses, and forage are furnished 
by the farmer, the farming interest must reap the 
profit. 
Let these facts be dwelt upon by every temper- 
ance man, and in a way which every man can 
understand, and our cause shall stil! prosper. 


ANECDOTE OF REV. SAMUEL KILPIN. 


The following anecdote of the Rev. Samuel 
Kilpin, illustrates .the importance on the part of 
the ministers of the gospel, of preaching in sucha 
plain and simple manner, that the common people 
may hear the word gladly. 

At acertain time while preaching, but not in 
his own pulpit, he mentioned the great God by 
the name of ‘the Deity.” A sailor, who was 
listening, immediately started from his seat, his 
elbows fully spread, and exclaimed aloud * Deity?” 
well, who is he? is he our God Almighty?” The 
attendants were about to turn him out; but the 
minister stood reproved, and requested him to re- 
sume his seat, with the remark, ** Yes, my friend, 
Idid mean the Almighty God.’ The sailor re- 
joined, **I thought so, but was not quite sure—I 
never heard that name before.” ‘The humble 
minister replied, ‘* You had a right to inquire; I 
was to blame; while delivering God’s message 
of mercy and justice to immortal souls, I ought 
not to have given my Divine Master a name which 
prevented the message from being understood.” 
‘¢ Thank you, sir,’’ was the sailor’s reply ; and he 
looked as though he would have devoured the re- 
maining partofthesermon. After the service, he 
came and begged pardon for the interruption, and 
with a sailor’s frankness requested the kind gen- 
tleman to take some refreshments with him to 
make it up. 


From the Christian Magazine of 1806. 
DILEMMA, ON UNIVERSAL REDEMPTION. 


There are many who hold in great contempt, 
and treat with much asperity, the kindred doc- 
trines of particular election and particular re- 
demption, as embraced by the Calvinist. They, 
on the contrary teach, that Christ died for the sins 
of all and every man in the whole world; and 
yet they admit that multitudes, notwithstanding 
his dying for them, do eternally perish. Without 
pressing any general argument on this subject, 
we offer, for their consideration, the following 
dilemma, from Dr. Owen’s treatise, entitled, Sa- 
lus electorum, sanguis Jesu ; or the death of Death 
in the death of Christ : book i. ch. iii. p. 22, 23. 
Edin. 1755. 12mo. 


‘¢ God imposeth his wrath due unto, and Christ 
underwent the pains of hell for, either all the sins 
of all men; or all the sins of some men; or some 
sins of all men. If the last, some sins of all men; 
then have all men some sins to answer for, and so 
shall no man be saved; for if God should enter 
into judgment with us, though it were with all 
mankind, for one sin, ”o man living should be jus- 
tified in his sight—Psal. exliii. 2. Jf the d 
should mark iniquities, who shall stand? Psal. 
exxx. 3. We might all go tocast all that we 
have ‘tothe moles and to the bats; to go into 
the clefts of the rocks, and into the tops of the 
ragged rocks, for fear of the Lord, and for the 
glory of his majesty.” Isaiah ii. 20. 21. Ifthe 
second, that is it which we affirm; that Christ 
in their stead, and room, suffered for all the sins 
of all the elect in the world. If the first, why 
then are not all freed from the punishment of all 
their sins? You will say, because of their unbe- 
lief; they will not believe. But this unbelief, is 
ita sin, ornot? If not, why should they be pun- 
ished for it? If it be, then Christ underwent the 
punishment due to it, or not: if so, then why 
must that hinder them more than their other sins 
for which he died, from partaking of the fruit of 
his death ? If he did not, then did he not die for 
all their sins. Let them choose which part they 
will.”? 

The work from which the above is selected, we 
take this opportunity of recommending to all 
those who wish to see that weighty argument 
concerning the ‘* redemption and reconciliation 
that is in the blood of Chriat,’’ handled with much 
ability and scriptural learning. ‘They will meet, 
as in almost all the volumes of that pre-eminent 
divine, with a happy illustration of difficult pas- 
sages in holy writ, and the most conclusive rea- 
soning on the side of those precious truths for 
which he was the advocate: as well as the most 
close discussion of objections. We recommend 
the perusal of his doctrinal and expository works, 
the rather, as of late years, some men, very little 
acquainted with them, have permitted themselves 
to speak contemptuously of Dr. Owen. Had 
they lived in. his time, or he in theirs, and had 
they been so unhappy as to engage him, they 
would probably have found, what their superiors 
both in talents and literature who made the expe- 
riment, found, that in most cases, his grasp was 
death. 


From the Churchman. 
A BUNDLE OF HERESIES. 


Horne Tooke tells us that ** bundle” is derived 
from bind, and the old Saxon deal, signifying a 
parcel, and he illustrates the etymology by the 
following quotation from a work published in 
1559. 

‘« Papistrie being an heresie, or rather a Bondle 
made up of an infinite number of heresies.”” An 
admirable definition. Now what we wish the 
reader to understand is, that the band which binds 
this bundle together is the power of the priest- 
hood ; that the united strength of the whole bun- 
dle of heresies and of every particular twig of 
heresy is made to concentrate in the power of the 
priesthood ; that the chief use the bundle is ever 
put to is to promote the designs and increase the 
power of the priesthood ; that the ability to direct 
the whole bundle or any one of its sticks to the 
accomplishment of multifarious purposes is inves- 
ted in the power ef the priesthood. Romanism is 
never fully understood until its features are dis- 
tinctly seen. The power of the priesthood is the 
backbone of the system, and the various heresies 
are the ribs that support it. For instance: The 
doctrine of purgatory is a heresy; but as a mass 
for the dead can get a soul out of purgatory, and 
as none but a priest can say mass, purgatory thus 
gives power to the priest, and, if some stories are 
true, money to boot. Auricular confession 1s a 
heresy, but one which gives the priest prodigious 
power over men’s consciences. Idolatry or what- 
ever else you may choose to call the kneeling 
down to images and kissing them, is a heresy, 
but one which spreads a superstitious awe over 
the mind of the worshipper and makes it an easy 


conquest for the priest. The law of celibacy—no 
matter whether it be doctrine or discipline—is, as 
the Apostle says, a heresy; but one which cuts 
off the priests from all social sympathies, forms 
them into a caste by themselves, and encowtra 
them to concentrate their energies and devise 
means for the extension of their power as a dis- 
tinct order of society. Absolution, in the popish 
notion of it, is a heresy, and gives the priest a 
tremendous power over empty heads and full 
pockets. Papacy, with the whole order of cardi- 
nals, &c., is another heresy, and presents huge in- 
centives to the ambitious power of the priests. 
Tradition is another heresy, or rather the mother 
of a whole brood of heresies; it dims, not to say, 
it extinguishes the light of the Bible; it leads or 
has led in some countries, and may lead again to 
the suppression of the Bible; it transfers the set- 
tlement of matters of faith, from the Bible to the 
priesthood, and thus invests it with an awful 
power which has shown itself in the inquisition, 
persecutions and other enactments which have 
drenched the earth in blood. And lastly, transub- 
stantiation is a heresy, and with what mysterious 
power does it invest the priesthood! The priest 
Stands in the midst of the congregation: a wafer 
lies before him: he raises his hand and speaksy. 
and at the word the wafer is changed into the sub- 
stance of the body and blood of the Saviour of the 
world! When the multitude believe this, what 
may not the priest accomplish ! 
It would be easy to extend the list of heresies ; 

but we doubt whether it would be possible to find 
one which does not tend more or foi directly to 
sustain the power of the priesthood, and pasts A it 
—— its iron sceptre over weak and eredulous 
minds. 


CONVENTS IN THE WESTERN ISLANDS. 


~ In a work just published in London, entitled’ 
‘A description of the Western Islands, by Capt. 
Boyd, late of his Majesty’s Navy,” we find the 
following testimony to the good effects of Con- 
vents upon the communites in which they are 
located :— 

‘*Roman Catholicism, until the present era, 
has beén practiced here, if possible with greater 
intolerance than anywhere else, by the hordes of 
of its profligate ministers, who were for the most 
part, deplorably ignorant, so disgracefully and 
shamefully vicious, that every establishment or 
institution connected with ecclesiastical -domina- 
tions was a source of serious michief and scandal. 
Until the month of March, 1832, the numerous 
monasteries and nunneries were as we have 
said, a source of incalculable evil, whilst the 
former nurtured within their walls, a class of 
beings who prowled and infected every..avenue of 
society, gratifying unhallowed propensities, by 
means of their religious influence, at the expense 
of the honour, happiness or property of others; 
the latter were esteemed as little better than public 
brothels, being at all times open to young men, 
who fearlessly and habitually visited the para- 
mour they had chosen among those females, who 
had quitted the world for the professed purpose 


of devoting their lives to chastity and their God.” 


6 Now, happily, Don Pedro has abolished all 
monastic institutions, and emptied the convents 
and monasteries, and the revenues and lands at- 
tached to them, are made over to the uses of the 
public treasury.”’ 

‘It is impossible to describe the notoriously 
Shameful manner in which conventual infamy is 
practised in the Island of Terreceira: I had been 
sufficiently shocked in the Island of St. Machael’s, 
but was now quite horrified at the abandoned 
licentiousness of these abodes of crime. 

‘* The principal convent, the Concescao, which 
is picturesquely situated on a terrace, overlooking 
the splendid county of Tena Che, became the 
most fashionable resort of faithless husbands or 
amorous celibiates! The nuns are nothing better 
than cloistered Cyprians, and the monks and 
clergy have lived in such unrestrained licentious- 
ness that we cannot feel surprised at the degraded 
and abused condition of the people.” 


From the Cincinnati Journal. 
ASLEEP IN THE HOUSE OF GOD! 


It is not at all rational to suppose that yenuine 
christians do habituate ‘themselves to sleeping 
during divine service. All such, instead of yield- 
ing themselves up to anything like drowsiness, 
would have their feelings so absorbed with the 
objects of their meeting, that slumber could, on 
no condition, fasten itself on their eyelids. 

But as many, who call themselves christians, 
and whose piety, it would grieve us to doubt, do, 
as regularly as they attend church, fall intoa 
sound, and sometimes, a loud, snoring sleep, a 
jog at their elbow may not be amiss. Brethren, 
for what purpose do you statedly enter the sanc- 
tuary of God? What are your thoughts, and feel- 
ings, before you leave your dwellings, and after- 
wards, while on the way? hat impressions 
have you, as you pass the threshhold of God’s 
house—when you enter and seat yourselvee— 
when you see the messenger of salvation approach 
the sacred altar—when the blessing of God is 
invoked to attend the efforts of the day—and 
when you sing, and pray, and listen to the voice 
of free salvation? ‘These, perhaps, are no new 
suggestions. You have reflected upon them again 
and again. You revolve them in your thoughts, 
as often, as you go where you are surrounded by 
the solemn, and interesting associations of God’s 
worship. Admitit. But let me state two facts, 
that have recently fallen under my notice. 

Last Sabbath, I attended, as usual, with the 
brethren to worship. As the subject, which the 
minister of God had chosen, was peculiarly ap- 
plicable to the unconverted, and as the whole 
was interesting, and solemn, it was highly calcu- 
lated to enlist the feelings and sympathies of 
christians for the future welfare of the dying sin- 
ner. But upon looking about, I observed that 


upon which I cast my eyes, appeared to have 
these ‘ feelings’ and these ‘ sympathies,’ fast lock- 
ed in sleep. 

Nor was this all. i among them, 
were some in childhood, and perhaps, their own 


children, who, observing that their fathers and — 


mothers had Jet down the watch, occupied the sa- 
cred time—time, which to them was awfally 
critical, in such conversation as would amuse 
them ; and completing the picture of their plea- 
sure by frequent fits of laughter. I was grieved. 
I could have wept at the sight of it.—What an 
exhibition! Professing christians fallen asleep 
just at the place, and at the time, in which they 
should have been deeply solicitous, that the trgth, 
which was then sounding in their ears, might 
have its own appropriate effect. God’s minister 
may have urged the claims of the gospel ; but all 
in vain, when God’s people were slumbering in 
the presence of those, to whom the gospel was 
proclaimed. 

Another. Atan evening meeting, which was 
held for the purpose of praying, with thousands, 
for the conversion of the world, some were ob- 
served nodding, although many things were pre- 


sented to the congregation in an interesting and» 


impressive view. One instance I will notice. 
When the meéting was about to close, the minis- 
ter gave the christian doxology, to be sung as the 
last act of worship, and repeated the two first 
lines. For a moment, all was silent. The next 
moment; the people turned their eyes towards the 
person, who was expected to lead in this part of 
worship, and Io, he was fast asleep—and it was 
not, “ill the congregation had risen on their feet, 
and the tavo first lines again repeated, that they 


were conducted in the singing. | 
A. Ww. Cc. 


nearly one half of that part of the congregation, 
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BYTERIAN. 


THE PRES 


A DIALOGUE BETWEEN DEATH AND THE 
HYPOCRITE. 


A country Pastor has commonicated the fol- 
lowing dislogue, which is supposed to have been 


written many years ago, and which was found by 


one of his: Elders, among the papers of his de- 
ceased father. _ Itis homely in its style, but con- 
tains some important truths which, peradventure, 


ander this form, may indace some to examine 


nto the reality of their christian character, and to 


but the Lord softens it when I cry to 


abide only by the hope which maketh not ashamed. 


Death, Good morrow. 
‘Hypocrite. Good morrow Sir. 

D. Where have you been? | 

H. At secret prayer. 

D, What? so early inthe morning? 

H. Yes, when other people are sleeping I am 
praying. ; 

BD. suppose you are good at praying ? 

H. O yes, and the Lord hears my prayers, 


be- 


cause I weep, 


D. What is your name ? 
H. The Lord’s anointed. 
-D, With what did he anoint you? 
H. The spirit of prayer and supplication. 
D. 1s your heart ever hard ? j 
H. O yes, I have the hardest heart : the world, 
im. 
D. Who lives in that house ! 
H. Your humble servant. 
D. 1 wish to enter. 
H. It is our humiliation day, and I have all my 
sins to mourn over; 80 that I cannot take time to 


- converse with you—pray call at another time. 


1 demand entrance. 
-H. Speak softly, as you will disturb the family. 
If you have any business with any of the neigh- 


bours Iwill direct you. 


D. 1 care not for your family, nor will I pass 
by your house. Open the door or I will break it 
open. 

O. Pray, be not angry. Walk in, take a seat, 
rest a little, and then pursue your journey. 

D. 3 am at my journey’s end—my business is 
with you, nor will I sit down until my work is 
finished. 
[suppose sir, you are mistaken, my affairs 
-are all settled. 

D. My name is Death, and I have come for you. 

H. It is not possible! I have a great deal of 


work to do for God—It cannot be. 


D. You have not one day to live. 

H. Suppose it to be true. You ought to come 
in a friendly manner, for Iam a soldier of the 
king of Kings, and you dare not tyranize over me. 

D. Stay, you area servant and soldier of Satan. 

H. You are hard mouthed, and if I did not be- 
lieve it to be your natural turn, I would be angry. 
Do you not see my regimentals hanging up there? 


~ onjy wait until I am ready for church, and you 


| see them on. 
D. The servants of Jesus Christ do not hang 
up their regimentals—they always have them on. 
H. I have a half worn set which I wear about 


’ home,-but I think it more, for the honour of my 


general to reserve my good suit for public service. 


D. Were your weapons ever stained in the 


blood of Christ’s enemies, and particularly in the 
blood of yourown sins? 


H. Yes! I have stained them in the blood of 
hypocricy, pride, unbelief, Sc. 

D. You say what is not true—you are a mis- 
erable hypocrite, and soon you will be convinced 
of it. here is Conscience ? 

H. He is not to be had at present. 

D. Bring him here in a moment. 

H. Speak softly, gentle Death or you will 
awake him. I have just given him a sleeping 


cordial of prayers, tears, moans and groans, and 


he sleeps soundly. Do not awake him, for he is 
il] natured when waked out of sleep. 


. J. Conscience: Conscience. 


A. Be entreated to let him alone, I will awake 


him ; but pray let us go aside that we may be by 


oursel ves. 

D. Your conscience shall sleep no more to all 
eternity. Ihave been sent by the great God to 
awaken him, and to take the state of your soul 
from his mouth, and send you to heaven or hell 
according to the testimony given relative to your 
character—Conscience, in the name of the great 
God, come forth. 

~ Conscience.—O to have revenge on my murderer. 

H. Good Conscience, you are in an ill humour; 
pray take a little of this cordial. 

¢. Thou monster! How darest thou name that 
cordial. It is the very instrument with which 
I have been murdered: But I will have revenge. 

H. You are too fast, I have a receipt from the 
Lord Jesus Christ, that my sins are pardoned, and 
so you dare not embrué your hands in my blood. 
The receipt is as follows: Received of the bearer 
many long prayers, a goodly quantity of tears 
wept in public, some groans, many wishes for an 
interest in Christ, many desires to be thought reli- 
gious, &c. This satisfies all my demande against 
him. 

‘C. I see no subscriber’s name. | 

H. 1 never noticed that before, I am sure how- 
ever that it was Christ that gave it to me. 

C. What evidence have you of that fact. } 

H. When he gave it to me, I discovered that he 
had avery mild countenance, and he filled my 
soul with peace, so that from that time to this I 
have had constant delight in religion. 

C. Did you ever doubt whether or not it was 
Christ with whom you met? 

H. The ministers of the Gospel whom I 
heard at different times, tried their best to make 
me doubt; but they were not competent to the 
task; twice I remember that I was almost made 
to doubt; but I thought it hard to be in distress, 
I therefore held my opinion. | 

C. It was Satan who gave you that receipt, you 
are his and have his religion. 

H. Good Conscience! say not so, you are like 
to make me afraid: surely if it had been from Sa- 
tan you and I would not have been such good 
friends. 

C. You are mistaken. I wished to be your 
friend; but you would not. When I told you of 
your faults you became angry, you refused to lis- 
ten to my proposals for friendship, you went and 
sold yourself to your imaginary Christ, which 
was none other than Satan, on purpose to get as 
much poison as would kill me, and when you ob- 
tained it you came home with a saint like face, 
and said you had been to Christ and obtained as 
much of his blood as would cure me. You en- 
treated me to take it. Iremonstrated. Atlength 
I consented, because compelled, and as soon as 

ou got me to sleep, yon took the thick cloth of 
Sfeelings, and frames woven at religious meetings 


and dipped in tears shed at public worship, (not 


private,) and spread it over my face. Thus you 
ad well nigh killed me. ‘Thanks to my friend 


- Death, I have been awaked and now am active. 


Ah, and you shall know it too to all eternity. 
Death, Death, come put this cursed Hypocrite 


_ eompletely in my power. 


Jess than an hour. 


Death. I will separate his soul from his body in 


But I called you to hear from 
your mouth whether or not he ever stained his 
weapens in the blood of Christ’s enemies ? 

«> C. LT will soon convince you that he never did. 
Mr. Hypocrite call the inhabitants of your house 
in a moment. 

_ Hi: Ho! Mr. Humility, Mr. Hate-sin, Mr. Faith, 
Mr. Love-God, Mr. Love-God’s-people, Mr. Testi- 
mony-against-sin. 


C. Mr. Humility! What is your occupation? 


Hu. I go with my master to religious meetings ; 
visit min and elders and noted christians, 


and tell them that my master is-a bad man, that I 
doubt he has no religion, that he has a hard heart, 
can’t pray, doubt he will not go to heaven ; but if 
they do not contradict me I am very angry. 
_-H, Pray do not look with such contempt on my 
servants. 

C. Silence, Sir! Mr. Hate-sin whatis your oc- 


eupation 
*"Fale-sin. My master always keeps me going to 
and fro through the country in search of people’s 


gins that I may bate them. I was once at home 


before y6u fell asleep hating my master’s sin, 
lest. it should bring him to punishment; but, 


‘since you have heen asleep, I am never at home 


unless we have strangers. 

Cc. I — your name is Love-Sin at home if 
you had your liberty. Come Mr. Faith what do 
you follow ? | 
Faith. 1 attend my master wherever he goes 
day and night. 1 believe in God at all times and 
tell my master that without doubt he will go to 
heaven. When my master becomes a little 
gloomy, I tell him that the children of God are 
sometimes in the dark, and therefore, he need not 
be afraid. 1 know not that I was ever in danger 
of heing disobeyed more than once or twice. 
Once my master went to hear one of the hell-fire 
ministers, and I had scarcely fixed myselfin a po- 
sition to attend to the discgursé, until the minister 
cast one of his fire-balls at me, and set meall ina 
blaze ina moment. Fortunately my fellow ser- 
vant, Repentance, was along that day, and when- 
ever my master cried fire! fire! he came with his 
bucket and watered the blaze and soon all was 

niet. 
’ C. I perceive your name is Presumption. 

Faith. Oh! Iam sick! Iam gone! gone—fare- 
well forever—fain would I say more, but Death 
stops my speech. 

i. Oh! Death—Horror! O my faith, would to 
God all my servants had died rather than you; 
run for Mr. Hope, the physician. 

Physician, Your will sir. 

#H, Horror seizes my soul, Faith 
bring him to life if possible. 

P. Bring me some water from Mr. Repentance 
to prepare a cordial. 3 : 

Ser, Repentance has no water for himself, his 
well is dry. 

_P. I’m sick, carry me to bed, I shall die.! 

H, What shall I do? was there ever sorrow 
like unto my sorrow. | : 

C. Silence, silence—Mr. Repentance, what is 
your employment ? 

Repentance. 1 cannot do any thing at present, 
I am very sick, but when I enjoyed health, I at- 
tended my master at all religious meetings, and 
my business was to water his soul, or rather his 
cheeks, during the time of worship, and especi- 
ally when there were individuals taking particular 
notice of my master, then I made his cheeks wet, 
if it so happened that they had been dry all the 
week at home. 

C. I perceive your name is hypocrisy. Mr. 
Love-God, what is your occupation ? 3 

Love-God. 1 lead my master’s affections to God, 
because he is such a good and merciful God; and 
because he has eternal blessedness to bestow on 
his people. 

C. I perceive your name is Love-Sinif you were 
not afraid of punishment. Mr. Love-God’s-peo- 
ple, what have you to say about your business. 

L. G. P. I attend my master when he goes 
from home and whenever it is consistent with 
chatacter and any real advantage to my mas- 
as I exercise myself towards the people of 

C. I suppose your name is self-love. Mr. Tes- 
timony-against-Sin, what is your business. 

ZT. 4. Sin. I have been abroad all my life, lift- 
ing up my voice against sin. I cannot tell how 
affairs are at home, for I never was in my mas- 
ter’s house before your honour called me. 

C. I perceive your name is Bigotry, fight abroad 
and Jet the Devil and Sin reign at home. 

C. I have one question to ask you all together, 
and I demand an answer on the spot, in the pre- 
sence of Death—When or how were your names 
changed? . 

Servanis. When you had the last fever (as you 
well remember,) you told our master that he must 
part with us or a bitter life he must expect. He 
then called us intoa room, and said, my dear ser- 
vants you and I must part, heaven is witness that 
I do not wish to part with yon; but Conscience 
threatens me with perpetual distress, it is there- 
fore, a matter of necessity, and withal he wept; 
while we was thus engaged, in came a stranger 
and said he was a minister and if our master 
pleased we should soon be baptized ; we were all 
pleased, and soon he had orders from our master to 
proceed. He called up Hypocrisy and changed 
his name to Repentance, for him he filled a little 
bucket with tears out of which he baptized all the 
rest, and after this our master could baptize as 
well as any one. 

C. You and your master shall dwell together 
to all eternity. Death are you now satisfied. 

D. O yes I am only waiting for my orders, 
which I expect in a few moments. 

H. Horror, horror, seizes my soul. Whois 
that coming? My blood runs cold in my veins! 
O death hide me from yonder monster. O thatI 
never had been born. : | 
C. It is your master the Devil, and I am to as- 
sist himin paying you your wages. 

Devil. Ha! Ha! is it come to this, I thought 
you would have been in heaven before now— 
where is your faith and repentance, and your 
complaints about the dominion of sin. Many a 
time you made me blush while I listened to your 
solemn mockery. I long to have you—Death 
put him into my power—into my fiery furnace. 
H. O for one day to live—for another gospel 
season, O thou Saviour of sinners, save me from 
this terrible adversary, the devil, and this cruel 
conscience. O mercy! mercy! onmy poor soul. 
Christ. You shall not be heard, I called but 
you refused, I stretched out my hand, but you re- 
garded not—I entreated you by the groans and 
agonies of Calvary, to examine your hopes for 
eternity, and cast away your hypocrisy, but you 
would not—I knocked at the door of your heart, 
but you would not let me in—I invited you to 
the marriage supper, but you refused to come, and 
now let me tell you, I will laugh at your calami- 
ty, I will mock at your fear. Depart ye cursed 
into everlasting fire prepared for the Devil and 
his angels. Bunyan. 


is dead. Oh! 


For the Presbyterian. 
SCENES IN TRAVEL. 
SCENE VIII. 


A very destitute field of Jabour, forsaken of 
almost every body for more inviting scenes, 
seemed to require your correspondent’s attention, 
and became the occasion of his leaving the N. 
W. to cultivate it. Impressions are sometimes 
delusive, but sometimes they indicate the lead- 
ings of Providence. All private interest, per- 
sonal promotion, and comfortable worldly settle- 
ment seemed to forbid the step, yet it was taken. 
A fondness for change may insensibly have had 
more influence than was just, but a sense of duty, 
at immense sacrifice, appeared to lead the way. 
We followed. Providence now led on to the vicin- 
ity of the national metropolis, a missionary field. 
It is a somewhat singular fact, that, near such a 
focus, there shonld be so little light. But really 
to us it appeared morally speaking, very far from 
having attained the elevation of the remote fron- 
tier, of which we had taken leave. Yet from 
this vicinity and from the field to which we were 
now sent, one missionary has since gone to the 
capitol of France, and perhaps there might be 
traced some connexion between our visit and this 
event. However, of this we express no cer- 
tainty, indeed we have no knowledge that such 
was the case. The two counties adjacent to the 
Federal City, on the two sides of the Potomac, 
exhibit some natural scenery of a superior order. 
The little falls and the great falls of the river, 
are wild water scenes, not unworthy of the 
artist’s pencil. About the period of our visit, 
our national friend was then our nation’s guest, 
and was expected nigh this spot ina day or two. 
Lafayette’s was to visit a nephew 
of our immortal Washington, whose residence 
was at Greenwood, in Fairfax county, Virginia. 
This gentleman was said to be the best living 
likeness of the General. His commanding sta- 
sture, and well formed, intelligent, mild, and 
florid face, had some resemblace to the father of 
our country. By the politeness of a brother 
clergyman, a letter of introduction furnished me 


with a passport to good old Virginia hospitality, 


and a transient intimacy with the worthy person 
mentioned. As evening drew on, the round table 
was set, and about it were gathered the matron 
and daughter, and a friend, engaged in some pur- 
suit of domestic industry. ‘The resemblance wus 
striking to the picture of * the Washington Fa- 
mily,” which we have been accustomed to see. 
The evening passed very pleasantly in free con- 
versation with my new acquaintance, and the 
sensations awakened by their polite demeanour, 
their connexion with the great man, their pious 
disposition, and their expectation of the friend 
of Washington; in -a day or two, were the more 
grateful as they took me by suprise, and as they 
were in such marked contrast with all around. 
In the course of the evening, a daughter of the 
geatleman’s performed in fine taste a piece of 
music upon her harp, and struck and swept the 
strings not without displaying some skill in the 
art. As the family retired after worship, the kiss 
of filial affection was given, so artlessly and ten- 
derly, that, it argued to our mind something more 
of domestic bliss, than is always met with. 
But, duty demands us elsewhere, and we go at 
its bidding. The region adjacent was to our 
feelings a wilderness and solitary place. Once 
the nobility of Virginia occupied it. But it had 
undergone a complete metamorphosis, and for the 
most part eppearkd to be inhabited by the lowest 
of the people. Our route lay to a village called 
Colchester, which from having been a place of 
renown, had become the fishermen’s abode, a sort 
of Capernaum, sunk as low as once it had been 
lifted high ;! in some respects, it was stony soil, 
indeed. We tried to plough it, and sow it, and 
when we left it, did so with a heavy heart; but 
we were cheered by an incident that occurred as 
we left it. A cry on.the road struck our ear, and 
we found it to proceed from a woman in full 
chase after us. Reining up the horse, she had 
an opportunity to overtake the carriage, panting 
and almost speechless. On inquiry it turned out 
that she had heard of a clergyman being in the 
village, and it was so unusual an event then, that 
she ran to see him, for the purpose of spiritual 
conversation. As she rested herself on the shaft 
of the gig, some questions were asked, and it 
seemed as if indeed she were a daughter of Zion, 
who had recently tasted that the Lord is gracious, 
and who was hungering for the bread of life. 
What time could be spared we gave her, but 
hastened to fulfil an appointment at 11 A. M. at 
a memorable old church, which we shall pre- 
sently describe. To our great joy, we afterwards 
understood there was a revival at this desolate 
village through the instrumentality of some pious 
elders who held meetings there. ‘The church we 
speak of bears the Indian name of Poheik, and 
was named from a stream that passes near it. It is 
memorable from having been erected under the 
eye of Washington. He is said to have surveyed 
the ground for its central location and his name, 
inscribed in capitals covered with gold leaf, still 
stood upon the door of his pew—thus: G. W. 
It was, in its day, a splendid structure, of brick— 
in form a parallelogram. ‘The pews were all 
square and very large—the aisles paved with flag 
stones, many of which had been rifled by the 
ruthless vandals, who pillaged without remorse 
this monument of taste and ancient sanctuary— 
and broke up part of its floor and pew walls. 
The pulpit nodded to its fall, and the gilded dove 
surmounting the sounding board still trembled 
upon the wire that supported it. The end wall 
supported a board slab, of an oblong shape, 
and triangular face at its top, elegantly carved 
and embossed. It was divided into three regular 
columns, containing the Lord’s prayer, the ten 
commandments, and the Apostle’s creed, in par- 
allels, handsomely gilt. ‘The carved work was 
said to have been executed by a soldier with his 
pen knife, at the suggestion of Washington, who 
observed him one day throwing away a block 
which he had been chipping,’and which displayed 
some marks of a taste for sculpture. ‘The house 
was left open to the weather, for the most part— 
had not a pane of glass—was a nesting place for 
the swallows which twittered on the cornice, and 
a shelter for the herds in the winter. Yet it was 
in decent condition, abating the ruinons state of 
its repairs, when there was occasion to occup 

it. ‘There was a curiosity in the neighbourhood, 
in the shape of a large folio, containing the Book 
of Common Prayer of the Church of England, 
used just before and at the Revolution, when a 
clergyman by the name of Massey officiated here. 
The prayers for the King and Royal Family were 
struck out by a dash of the pen, and * the com- 
monwealth”’ was placed instead, by an interlinea- 
tion. Whether it is slavery that has caused 
them, or emigration, or to stain the pride of 
human glory, we cannot say, but this region has 
seen great changes since the great names that 
still were inscribed on the pews of this church 
have passed away. Not many miles distant, we 
saw Mount Vernon—met with an old negress, 
who looked more like a mummy than flesh and 
blood, the same perhaps who now is exhibited, 
or was lately, in New York, once belonging to 
the estate of Washington. We saw the key of | 
the bastile, sent there by Lafayette took a tour 
through the grounds and visited the lonely tomb 
of departed greatness. VIATOR. 


For the Presbyterian, 
LINES 


Occasioned by the death of Mrs. Saran “Witson 
wife of the Rev. Mr. Wilson, Missionary to the 
Choctaw Indians. 


BY J. GRAY, A M. 


Weep, Brother, weep! in thy loneliness weep, 

Oe’r the grave where her ashes so peacefully sleep; 

Thy couch is deserted and cold is thy hearth, 

And gone from thy cottage is music and mirth; 

But like Jesus behold from the garden* she’s fled 

Death twines not his chains round the sanctified 
dead! 


Weep, Alother, weep! for thy bosom is riven 

Though strengthened the cords that bind thee to 
heaven— | 

Oh! many and sad are the tears thou wilt shed 

In the winter of life oe’r the gravet of thy dead ; 

But she who was pillowed and nursed on thy 
breast! 

Is gone to the land of the happy and blest. 


Weep, Sisters, weep! she has left you below, 

In this region of thorns—this birth place of wo, 

Where the night-shade of misery oe’r shadows de- 
light 

And our brightness at best is the brightness of 
night; 

Yes, weep—but behold she has risen above, 

And glows in the sunshine of glory and love! 


Weep, Brothers, weep ! that the sweetand the good 
To the grave has gone down—to the worm now is 
food; 
That the latest to bloom was the soonest to fade !+ 

That the rose-bud of autumn in ruins is laid ; 

But weep for yourselves, for your loved one is 
gone 

To the land, not of tears, but of sweetness and song! 


But hark, weepers, hark! to yon blood-ransomed 
choir, 

Who sing to the tones of the golden stringed lyre, 

The chorus with which they make heaven re- 
sound, 

List, list, how it swells—‘“‘ she was lost and is 
found !”” 

Her voice joins no more in the anthem at even 

For its melodies mingle with music in heaven! 

Easton, September, 20, 1835. 


*When our dear brother, like the Patriarch of old, found 
it necessary to, ‘bury his dead out of his sight,” there 
was no place where he might lay her, for like Abraham he 
was amongst heathen. At length it occured to him that 
he had a garden enclosed in the wilderness; and that, in 
that garden there was a secluded spot or bower which in 
the days of her health and his happiness was a favourite 
spot for retirement,and there the widowed and lonely 
stranger deposited ‘‘ his dead.” 

t This is but one of the many graves over which this 
widowed mother in Israel has been called in the good, but 
inscrutable providence of God to weep. 


pected from clergymen. 


For the Presbyterian. 
THE BRONCHITIS. 


Mr, Editor,—I have read with much interest 
the remarks in a late number of your paper on the 
subject of that disease—the Bronchitis—which has 
become so alarmingly prevalent among clergymen. 
It is not, as you are aware, a new disease, nor |s 
it confined exclusively to the ministerial profes- 
sion. But while individual cases of it occur 
among those who are employed in other avoca- 
tions, it has become almost an epidemic among 
the profession just referred to. Several pastors 
have been compelled by it to relinquish charges 
in this city within two years; and many others 
have within the same period been so severely at- 
tacked as to be obliged for a season to intermit 
their usual labours. And, as evidence that it is not 
a merely local disorder, it may be mentioned that 
there were twenty clergymen suffering under this 
malady at Saratoga Springs during the space of a 
few days in the course of last summer. It has 
therefore become a very serious evil and one which 
deserves the most careful consideration of the 
Christian public. You have appealed to the medi- 
cal profession to furnish for your columns ‘a 
practical essay on the causes, symptoms, and 
treatment”’ of this disease; and it is earnestly to 
be hoped that the appeal will be answered. With 
the twofold purpose of furnishing a few materials 
(albeit perhaps “ruda indigestaque moles’’) for 
such a disquisition, and of fixing the attention of 
the church more fully upon the subject, I propose 
to enumerate some of the causes which may ope- 
rate in producing the bronchitis. .If some of them 
appear trivial and others quite irrelevant to the 
case ip hand, I shall not regret the publication of 
them provided it should stimulate some compe- 
tent person to furnish us with an able and enlight- 
ened discussion of the subject. 

1. In endeavouring to account for the prevalence 
of this disorder among the clergy, it is natural to 
advert to the period of life at which the members 
of this profession usually enter upon its duties. 
Every one knows that the great body of them com- 
mence their ministerial careers between the ages 
of twenty-one and twenty eight; and that they 
perform and are required to perform, from the 
very outset the same amount of labour which is ex- 
pected from those who have been ten or twenty 
years inured to the anxiety and toil of the pastoral 
office. They have none of that gradual training 
which young men enjoy in other professions, and 
by means of which (conjointly with the effect of 
time,) the physical frame acquires a firmness and 
vigour adequate to all the heavy demands of subse- 
quent life. Gentlemen of the bar, for example, 
and politicians, form the habit of public speaking 
by degrees, And, with occasional exceptions, 
they are not called upon to address large assem- 
blies with any degree of frequency, before they 
reach the age of thirty or thirty-five years. The 
same remark will apply also to lecturers in litera- 
ry, scientific, and medical institutions. How dif- 
ferent the practice is in relation to clergymen, is 
manifest to every one: but it is not, Jet it be re- 
membered, a difference which relates merely to 
the use of the vocal organs. The sacred office in- 
volves the most weighty responsibilities ; and it 
may well be doubted whether the health of those 
who bear it is not, in many instances, more effec- 
tually impaired by private study and mental soli- 
citude than by physical exertion. But all this 
study, and solicitude and oppressive sense of re- 
sponsibility, are, in common with the requirements 
of public speaking, imposed by the very nature of 
the profession on young men: and the burden is 
often as much too heavy for them as old Adam 
was **too strong for the young Melancthon.” 
These circumstances, itis supposed, may aid in 
producing that affection of the throat, whose in- 
creasing prevalence we all so much deplore. 

2. Again, the modern system of Theological Edu- 
cation may incidentally contribute to the same re- 
sult. Young men were formerly qualified for the 
sacred office by private instruction. They became 
the pupils and entered the families of settled pas- 
tors; and instead of devoting themselves exclu- 
sively to study, spent a considerable part of every 
day in some active employment, blending an ade- 
quate amount of recreation, or of manual labour 
with their sedentary pursuits. Now, they are 
confined for several years within the walls of a 
seminary, and too often commence the arduous 
duties of the ministry with a constitution greatly 
enfeebled by this severe application, and ill pre- 

ared to sustain the shocks which it must inevita- 

ly encounter. Where the whole frame is deli- 
cate, the part which has the most work to perform 
will be the first to fail; and hence the throat so 
often becomes the seat of disease. 

Let it not be inferred from these observations 
that the writer is inimical to Theological Semina- 
ries. He is only speaking of an incidental, not a 
necessary, evil, which has connected itself with 
this plan of education. 

3. A third reason which may be assigned for 
the prevalence of this threatening malady, is the 
great amount of speaking which is required or ex- 
Our fathers considered 
the claims of their pulpits as fully discharged by 
the delivery of two sermons on the Sabbath. 
They seldom attended a religious meeting during 
the week ; and even their Sabbath services were 
generally performed with a quietness of manner 
which occasioned little waste of the material 
frame. 

But those days of ease have departed: (and no 
one, I believe, laments it.) Now, many minis- 
ters preach thrice, or twice with a lecture, on the 


|Sabbath; and attend two, three, or four services 


during the week, in the form of Jectures, prayer- 
meetings, monthly concerts, &c. In addition to 
the regular routine of duties pertaining toa pas- 
toral charge, there are, in our cities, an indefinite 
number of anniversaries and public meetings for 
the benefit of various charities, the labour of sus- 
taining which is devolved almost wholly on the 
clergy. If this were the place, it might be asked 
why the salutary principle of division of labour has 
never been introduced into this department of 
Christian philanthropy? Why, with such an 
amount of talent, intelligence, piety, and zeal, 
among the lay members of the church, are minis- 
ters of the Gospel so exclusively relied on to sup- 
port the anniversaries of benevolent institutions? 
But my business at present is with the fact. And 
he who has never considered the fact, will be sur- 
prised to notice from week to week, in our own 
city, how much of this kind of speaking is done, 
and cheerfully, not reluctantly, done by clergymen. 
I say cheerfully done—for the question is not at 
all whether they are disposed to bear the whole 
responsibility which is in this way imposed upon 
them—whether they are unwilling to use their 
voices as much as they do on these occasions—but 
whether they actually doit. And on this point 
there can be no difference of opinion. : 

_ It is worthy of notice also that the manner of 
speaking now both in the pulpit and before popu- 
lar assemblies, is essentially different from that of 
former days and far more exhausting to the bodily 
strength. We are becoming, in our fondness for 
excitement, a nation of Frenchmen. Preachers 
must be something more than sound, instructive, 
and affectionate: if they are not bold, fervid, and 
impassioned, so as to startle and arouse their 
hearers, they are regarded as tame and insipid. 
And this style of oratory, it is admitted, has very 
many advantages over the opposite style: but it 
certainly lays the physical powers of a speaker 
under heavy contribution, and wears with a fatal 
efficacy upon his animal frame. 

When it is considered how exceedingly delicate 
are those parts of the anatomical structure by 
which the whole labour of speaking is performed, 
the consideration thus amplified wil] be admitted 
to have a very important bearing on the question 
before us. Ministers speak too much. But this is 
not the whole of the evil. Let us notice, 

4thly, Zhe circumstances of place and time under 
which they commonly speak. 

There is in each of these particulars a wide 
difference between the praetice of the clerical and 
the other professions ; and here, as before, the dis- 
advantages are all on one side. A lawyer, for exam- 
ple, usually speaks in a room of moderate dimen- 


¢Mrs. Wilson I believe was the youngest child of the 
late Dr. Reading Beatty, of Becks county, Peunsylvania. 


sions, and with the court and jury immediately 


around him ; but clergymen are obliged to address 
large congregations convened in edifices which 
are but too commonly constructed on principles 
utterly at variance with all the laws of acoustics. 
To speak with little intermission for an hour and 
a half or two hours, eo as to be heard distinctly 
in every part of these huge buildings, must neces- 
sarily require a very vigorous exercise of the vocal 
organs; whereas if churches were constructed as 
they should be, rather for the ear than the eye, a 
preacher could be heard by an audience equally 
numerous without frequently encountering, as 
they now do, the danger of a hemorrhage or an in- 
flammation of the throat. 

But the rooms appropriated to lectures and 
prayer-meetings, are im many cases still more un- 
friendly to health thaniour churches. They are 
commonly basement-rooms and as such (though 
with some exceptions as the writer can testify,) 
peculiarly liable to be filled with a humid atmos- 
phere, which is very pernicious in its effects on 
the lungs. 

Most of the services for which these rooms are 
used, are held in the evening—as are also many of 
those in the sanctuary. And as they are only 
opened at night and that at intervals of several 
days, and closed again as soon as the congrega- 
tion retire, the air must inevitably be close and 
impure even if it be not decidedly damp. Preach- 
ing under these circumstances cannot be other- 
wise than hazardous to any person whose consti- 
tution is not made of the very firmest materials. 
But the whole case is not yet stated. The una- 
voidable exposure to the evening air which follows 
these exercises, 4s still more injurious than the 
speaking itself. It often happens that a clergy- 
man becomes excited in the course of his address: 
this excitement communicates itself to his physi- 
cal frame, and while an unnatural glow is diffus- 
ed over his countenance, or perhaps the perspira- 
tion is issuing from the open pores about his 
throat and chest, he goes forth to encounter the re- 
freshing, but pernicious breezes of the night—an 
atmosphere, it may be, loaded with vapor and in- 


sinuating disease into his lungs with every in-) 


halation. The process, however, by which the 
health is undermined is too gradual to be percep- 
tible; and the victim is sometimes seized with a 
fatal grasp before he even suspects his danger. 
The only effectual remedy for this evil is to di- 
minish the frequency of evening services; trans- 
ferring them wherever it is practicable to the day. 

5. Among the proximate causes of the Bronchi- 
tis, it may be proper to.enumerate in a group, two 
or three, which however trivial they may appear, 
may not be unworthy of notice. The first, is, the 
habit of preaching too long and in too loud a tone. 
For every minister whose sermons are too short, 
there are five or ten who exercise to an inordinate 
degree ‘the gift of continuance.” And as to the 
other point, although our churches demand great 
strength of voice, there is in many instances a su- 
perfluity of sound which has no other effect than 
that of exhausting the speaker. 

Again, the position of the head in prayer is a 
matter deserving of some attention. It is not im- 
probable that the practice of performing this es- 
sential part of public worship with the head 
thrown far back so as to produce an unnatural ten- 
sion and contraction, reciprocally, of the muscles 
about the larynx, may have an unfavourable effect 
upon the organs of speech. 

And, again, few things contribute more power- 

fully to promote the disease of which we are 
speaking, than preaching while under the influence 
of acold. The throat is then peculiarly tender, 
and a single imprudent effort in the way of preach- 
ing, may result in a permanent inflammation of the 
delicate fibres which cover it. 
_ 6. The Bronchitis is unquestionably to be traced 
in many instances to imprudence in diet. Some 
physicians resolve the whole disease into dyspepsia 
and all recognise in their practice, the partial 
correctness of this opinion. Certain it is that 
medicines which tend to rectify the digestive 
functions, have a very salutary effect on a diseas- 
ed throat. 

7. It deserves consideration as a historical fact 
that the increased prevalence of this disease was 
colemporaneous with the general introduction of an- 
thracite coal as an article of fuel. 1t is known also 
that skilful physicians prohibit the use of this 
coal to invalids suffering under pulmonary com- 
plaints. It seems reasonable, then, to suppose 
that the same kind of heat which aggravates may 
also tend to occasion this class of diseases. 

8. In conclusion I shall barely refer to two of 
the probable causes of the Bronchitis, which are 
peculiar to Philadelphia. One is the method of 
conducting funerals. In other places, the exercises 
are performed at the house; here, at the grave. 
I know of no advantage which can be claimed for 
our custom, but it certainly has the disadvantage 
of frequently exposing the health of clergymen, 
and all others indeed who may be present, to im- 
minent danger. 

The other is the highly reprehensible practice of 
daily flooding our side-walks with water. In my 
judgment a torrent of water about the feet isa 
greater nuisance than a /it/le dust. It is not only 
extremely troublesome, but it occasions a damp- 
nessin the atmosphere which continues through the 
day and secretly impairs the health of thousands 
who are exposed to it. And it is needless to re- 
mark that wherever there is a predisposition to 
an affection of the throat or lungs, it must be 
greatly confirmed and strengthened by the custom 
here referred to. This single topic would afford 
matter for a Jong chapter of comment, but I am 
deterred from pursuing it by the formidable dimen- 
sions of this communication. Will you excuse 
its length, Mr. Editor, and solicit from other cor- 
respondents a further discussion of the very im- 
portant subject to which it is devoted. I have 
spoken only of the causes of that threatening ma- 
lady whose prevalence the church has so much 
reason to deprecate. ‘I'he views which have been 
suggested on this branch of the subject are of 
course open to any modifications which science 
or experience may propose; and I would, through 
your paper, again tender these materials to any 
medical man who is disposed to favor the Chris- 
tian public with an enlightened and practical dis- 
sertation on the origin, symptoms and treatment 
of this formidable disease. 

A Pastor. 

Philadelphia, Oct. 1st, 1835. 


THE BIBLE ITS OWN APOLOGIST. 


A man in U. Canada, who was in the habit of 
taking an interest in the moral improvement of 
his neighbourhood, one day inquired of a poor 
Irishman by the name of Joe whether he could 
read the Bible if he should give him one. ‘+ No,” 
said Joe, ** but my wife can.””—Well, replied the 
man, I will give you one on condition that your 
wife read to you three chapters a day when you 
are at home to hear them. Upon these conditions 
Joe took the Bible, and the man heard no more of 
it till about four weeks afterward, when Joe, hav- 
ing an errand in the neighbourhood, brought with 
him a square which he had stolen some time be- 
fore, and giving it up to its former owner, said, 
‘* There, that is yours. I have kept it some time, 
but can keep it no longer, because I have got a 
Bible which tells me not to steal.”” The Word’s 
influence thus begun, continued to increase till 
now he is a member of a Christian Church, re- 
joicing in hope of the glory of God. 

_A book which thus exposes and counteracts the 
vicious propensities of man, and reclaims him to 
a life of holiness, furnishes the best kind of evi- 
dence of its Divine origin. No system of mere 
human ethics has ever been found adequate thus 
to reform the vicious. But the word of God has 
done it in innumerable instances. Such facts af- 
ford encouragement to aid in circulating the Bi- 


A father consulted Themistocles, to which of 
two lovers he should marry his daughter’; whether 
to a poor man of merit, or to a rich man of a bad 
character. ‘* Were I in your place,” said he, “I 
should prefer a man without money, to money 
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Broncuitis.—We direct the attention of our 
readers to the interesting and appropriate remarks 
on Bronchitis in another part of our paper. We 
are pleased to see the subject engaging attention, 
2s the discussion of its causes, may tend to 
throw light upon the mutual obligations of minis- 
ters and congregations. We regard it as self evi- 
dent, that no minister of Christ can be excusable 
in a negligent performance of his duty; but to us 
it is equally self evident, thatin the perforinance of 
duties, he is sacredly obliged to consult his health 
and prolonged usefulness; and that no congregation 
is justifiable in demanding from him exertions 
which would impair health or curtail usefulness. 
Whatever may have led to the result, it has be- 
come certain, that the religion of the age is too 
much confined to public services, and too little as- 
sociated with the duties of the closet. It seems 
not to be suspected that people may be so much 
engaged in the outward ceremonies of religion, as 
to retard, if not entirely arrest their growth ingrace; 
and that ministers may be so often before their 
people, as not only to prevent their own improve 
ment, which depends on assiduous study, but to 
diminish the respectability and weight of their 
own characters as public instructers. We should 
like to see this subject discussed and we invite 
the attention of some one of our able correspon- 
dents to it. ‘The question might be thus stated : 
‘* Would it not be consistent with the best in- 
terests of the souls of men, if ministers of the 
Gospel were less frequently called upon for pub- 
lic services and more ample time afforded them 
for preparation for the pulpit; and if people were 
more urgently instructed that attention to the pri- 
vate duties of religion was equally, if not more es- 
sential to growth in grace, than a frequently re- 
curring attendance on public meetings ?” 


Princeton Seminary.—The examination of the 
Theological Seminary at Princeton, commenced 
on Thursday the 24th ult. at3 o’clock, P. M. and 
was continued on Friday, Saturday and Monday 
forenoon. The committee of the Board present 
were, Dr. J. McDowell, Dr. Rice, Dr. Wm. A. 
McDowell, Dr. Snodgrass, and Mr. Wm. Latta, 
ministers, and Mr. L. Lewis, and Mr. Hugh 
Auchincloss, elders. The subjects of examination 
were the Greek and Hebrew Languages, Biblical 
Antiquities, Biblical History, Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, Didactic and Polemic Theology, Church 
Government, and the composition and delivery of 
Sermons. The examination was satisfactory and 
highly creditable to the Institution. The follows 
ing twenty-one young men received the full certi- 
ficate of having spent three years in the Seminary, 
and gone through the whole course, with ap- 
probation: viz. John C. Backus, John W. Ba- 
ker, A. Hamilton Bishop, Joseph Brown, George 
Burrowes, Joshua Butts, Samuel D. Campbell, 
John H. Condit, John Dunlap, James T. English, 
Robert C. Grundy, William W. Latta, Samuel 
M. McClung, Ephraim T. McLean, William 
Monteith, James B. Payne, Gilbert L. Smith, 
William Sterling, George T. Todd. Jahleel Wood- 
bridge, and Edward Wright. On Monday after- 
noon the Board of Directors met. At half past 
four, the Students were dismissed in the Chapel, 
with an address by the Rev. Dr. John McDowell, 
Chairman of the Committee of Examination 3 and 
in the evening the semi-annual sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Dr. Benjamin H. Rice, 
from 2 Cor. ii. 16. last clause. The highest num- 
ber of students in the Seminary during the session 
was 124. 


Betsuazzar’s Feast.—We have been much 
gratified by a sight of the great dioramic painting 
of Belshazzar’s feast, copied with wonderful and 
impressive effect from the well known picture of 
Mr. Martin. It occupies 2000 feet of canvass, 
and presents to the eye a.grand illusion. The 
massive and rich architecture, has all the effect of 
solid materials. The mysterious characters on 
the wall which struck dismay into the hearts of the 
revellers, radiate a supernatural light, the reflec- 
tion of which on the opposite columns is ex- 
tremely beautiful. The tower of Babel is seen 
in the distance with its top lost in the clonds, 
through which the moon is softly shining. The 
vast and interminable arcades, in which may he 
seen multitudes feasting; the columnar ranges of 
the giant hall; the dismayed courtiers; the col- 
ossal idol, surrounded by the smoke of in- 
cense ; the majestic figure of Daniel, all combine 
with other innumerable details, in forming a truly 
magnificent and instructive picture. Citizens 
and strangers will no doubt regale themselves 
with the contemplation. 


Expu.sion or THE Drones.—One of the real 
causes of the wretchedness of Spain was to be 
found in the ascendancy of a corrupt religion. 
Popery had so completely pervaded every part of 
the great national system, that all its pores were 
obstructed and fatal disease of consequence, en- 
sued. All the nourishment which was designed 
in Providence, for the support of the people at large, 
was absorbed by the so called religious houses, 
which were crowded by lazy monks and sensual 
nuns. But the hives have been emptied of the 
drones ; and our readers will be surprised to learn 
the extent of popish establishments under which 
that nation has been so long groaning. In conse- 
quence of the late decree issued by the government 
there have been suppressed 40 monasteries of dif- 
ferent orders, 138 convents of Dominicans, 181 of 
Franciscans, 77 of barefooted Friars, 7 of Tier- 
caires, 29 of Capuchins, 88 of Augustines, 17 of 
Recollets, 17 of Carmelites, 48 of bare-footed Car- 
melites, 36 of Mercenaries, 27 of barefooted Mer- 
cenaries, 50 of St. John of God, 11 of Premonita- 
ries, 6 of Minor Clerks, 4 of Agonisers, 3 of Ser- 
vitors of Mary, 62 of Minims, 37 of ‘I'rinitarians, 
and 7 of barefooted Trinitarians. 

Eight hundred and eighty-five Popish establish« 
ments not only useless, but absolutely pernicious 
in their influence, to be supported by one nation! 
Wonderful that it has not sunk under the incubus 
long since. And is it possible that any American 
patriot will subject his country toa similar evil, 
by countenancing the establishment of such pest- 
houses in our own happy land? Humanity, pa- 


without a man.”’ 


triotism, religion, forbid it, 
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Paincetron Cotitrce.—The commencement at | 
. Princeton, on the 30th ult. passed off with un- 


common éclat. Although the exercises were con- 
ducted‘ in tent, erected pro hde vite, they were 
largely attended, and the prevalence of decorum 
was unexampled. Fifty three youog gentlemen 
were admitted to the degree of A. B. The de- 
gree of LL.D., was conferred on Nicholas Bid- 
dle, Esq., the Hon. Mr. Gaston of N. C., the 
Hon. Smith Thomeon and Chancellor Walworth, 
of N.Y. ‘The degtee of D.D., was conferred on 
the Rev. Mr. Halley, Professor in the Dissenting 
College at Highbury, and the Rev. John N. 
Campbell of Albany. i 

The great charm of the anniversary was how- 
ever inthe orations of Judge Gaston, and Mr. 
Biddle. - These were great productions, evincing 
profound learning, elegant accomplishments, and 
sober patriotism. Judge Gaston was admirably 
forcible, and touching, in vindicating the supre- 
macy of Law, and denouncing the lawless mob- 
ocracy of the times. Mr. Biddle, in a vein of ex- 
quisite, penetrating, satire, mingling with the 
most classic eloquence, depicted the danger im- 
pending over a republic, in which statesmanship 
is dissevered from letters. Both were noble ef- 
forts, and both received universal applause. A 
new College edifice, being the ‘hird, is about to 
be erected. : 


Propaste Crances.—We have already, in 
several instances, intimated the danger which 
threatens Presbyterian institutions from the Con- 
gregational force, which has secured a lodgment 
within the citadel of our church; and the more 
the question is agitated, the stronger is our con- 
viction, that our alarm is neither ill-founded nor 
premature. The controversy, however, appears 
to be assuming a new aspect. A change 
is in* progress, and one which we have been 
desirous of facilitating, and which is evi- 
dently alarming many of the new school leaders. 
We have pleaded for an entire separation between 
Presbyterians and Congregationalists, and it ap- 
pears that many of the latter, who are beginning 
to examine the question honestly, are disposed to 
adopt the suggestion, and retire from the Presby- 
terian church to form themselves into Congrega- 
tional associations. Such a measure has. been re- 
garded with much favour in the New England 
settlements, which are covered by the Western 
Reserve Synod ; and in the state of New York 
an Association has actually been organized. We 
care not how soon the measure may be matured ; 
the Presbyterian Church can lose nothing by the ’ 
departure of those from her communion who have 
never been cordial in their attachment to her stand- 
ards. In this case a diminution of numbers will 
not necessarily be a diminution of strength. The 
readiness however, with which many are willing 
to lay aside their nominal Presbyterianism, has 
alarmed their leaders, who have never contemplated 
or désired this alternative. They merely contem- 
plated such a modification in Presbyterian doc- 


- trine and government as would give them greater 


latitude in indulging their speculations and errors, 
without subjecting them to.the many inconve- 
niences.of anmitigated congregationalism. In the 
apprehension of being thrown back into congrega- 
tionalism they now begin, in a certain sense, to 
plead the superior advantages of Presbyterianism. 
One writer in the N. Y. Evangelist, who writes 
over the signature of ‘“* A Presbyterian,”’ is in fa- 
vour of Presbyterianism, provided a little more 
liberality could be infused into it, and some of its 
strict features could be effaced ; or in other words, 
provided if would so modify its creed as to em- 
brace all isms. Another correspondent of the same 
paper who subscribes himself * J. Hopkins,’’ and 
who, although now a Presbyterian clergyman, 
was a pastor in the congregational church for 
twenty years, deprecates any change in the Pres- 
byterian Church, which would affect ‘the go- 
vernment of the church by a session.”” This fea- 
ture of our charch is popular with congregational 
ministers for very obvious reasons; but the rea- 
sons which induce Mr. Hopkins to prefer it, as 
they are strong against the system of congrega- 
tionalism, we insert at length. 


*¢1. There is, in most men, such a disposition 
to throw off responsibility, that when discipline 
depends on a whole church, it is extremely liable 
to be neglected. One will wait for another, and 
think there are reasons why himself should be ex- 
cused. It is believed that men are not as liable 
to be influenced by a spirit like this, if they feel 
that they are solemnly set apart for this work. 

2. When aman commences a course of disci- 
line, the delinquent is more likely to suspect 
im of prejudice or of some improper motives, if 

he has taken it upon himself from among a whole 
church, than if it were expected of him as the duty 
of his office, and of course he will be less likely 
to succeed in reclaiming him. 

$. When the discipline depends upon a whole 
church, it is often extremely difficult to get enough 
to attend a meeting to feel that they are authoriz- 
ed to do business. If itis a ** hurrying time,” or 
if it be an unpleasant case, the members are lia- 
ble to excuse themselves. What pastor does not 


frequently have to adjourn and re-appoint his | 


meetings? By this means discipline is often 


painfully delayed. 


4. The public discussion of many cases of dia- 
cipline exerts an influence exceedingly unfavoura- 
ble to the cause of truth. This needs no proof. 

5. If the discipline depends on the whole 
church, no one will feel so deeply his obligation 
to look into it and understand it, when a case is 

resented, as if the responsibility rested upon a 
ew, and they felt themselves to be under the 
most solemn vows to be impartial before God. 
Is it not true, that whole churches are frequently 
led, both in their discussion and their votes, by a 
less number than usually compose a bench of 
elders? Who would not prefer, if they were to 
be tried for their lives ; and wished to have jus- 
tice done them, to be tried by a jury or by judges, 
rather than by a multitude ? aa 

6. Meetings for the business of discipline exert 
a bad influence on the piety of a church, as they 
may be led, from trivial circumstances or motives 
first to differ, and then other motives will lead 
them to persist in endeavouring to maintain their 
ground. 

7. When discipline depends upon a whole 
church, a delinquent has far greater encourage- 
ment to endeavor to enlist a party in his favour. 
In how many cases, by an influence such as this, 
are churches rent into parties ? and, indeed, often 
to that extent does the spirit of division proceed, 
that to heal the breach is found to be impossible. 

8. Men are not so likely to remain impartial 


and candid in a discussion where the number is, 


large, as where it is small, &c. &c. &c. 

Now these things have not been stated as argu- 
ments in form, in support of Presbyterianism; in 
that case, they would have been stated with more 
care and at greater length. The object is to make 
@ statement only of some of the most prominent 
practical evils that attend the business of dis- 
cipline where it is conducted by the whole church. 


Reasons like these are what induce men to seek 
for the appointment of committees in many Con- 

tional churches, and render them unwilling, 
in Presbyterian, to give up their bench of elders. 
This list might be easily extended. 

There is another reason that operates with 
great force on the minds of pastors, that I will 
name, as I am aware that their feelings on that 
eubject are not understood. When discipline de- 
pends on the whole church, there is too much 
power in the hands of the pastor.—If he has the 
affections of his church as he ought, his opinion 
need only to be known to induce many of the 
members to examine no farther. For this reason, 
decisions in Congregational churches are viewed 
as exhibiting his opinions much more evidently 
than in Presbyterian. In many cases, an opin- 
ion that the decision is wholly the effect of his 
influence, is an injury to his usefulness. No man 
who has enjoyed the assistance and advice of a 
judicious session in the government of a church 
for any number of years, would be willing to take 
such a responsibility upon him as he must, if the 
business is done by the church.” 


These reasons are conclusive, but what are they 
designed in this case to prove? Simply this, 
that Presbyterianism has one peculiarity in its 
form of government, of such singular excellence, 
that Congregational ministers should be willing 
to accept, nominally, the whole system for the 
sake of securing the advantages of this one fea- 
ture! Thus says Mr. Hopkins: 


‘‘In the thoughts that I shall suggest, I wish 
to be understood as speaking of Presbyterianism 
in the government of the church by a session, rather 
than in her extensive appellate system. It is for 
this part of Presbyterianism (if the term be pro- 
per) for which I am most tenacious.” ee 


Thus is the truth becoming more obvious every 
day, that Congregationalists remain in our church, 
not because they admire the general structure of 
its government, or believe in its doctrinal creed, 
but because it promotes their convenience and 
comfort in some respects. Is this honest? Is it 


‘christian ? Is there not sufficient principle left to 
induce Congregationalists to leave a church whose | 


formularies they cannot subscribe in sincerity 
and truth? Will they continue professedly to 
adopt a whole system, merely because it embraces 
a few points in which they can agree? Or will 
they continue professedly to adopt a system, and 
yet systematically proceed to subvert its great 
and distinguishing principles? We lament that 
we have not the opportunity of proposing such 
questions to every Congregationalist and New 
School minister in our Church. Reflexion would 
certainly induce them to retire from the Presby- 
terian Church, or remain in it with other and more 
consistent principles. 


REGENERATION.—During the trial of Dr. Beecher, 
Dr. Wilson remarked. 

‘¢ The inner man is as passive under the Holy 
Spirit in regeneration, as the outer man is under 
the operations of the wind; as Lazarus was in 
the grave; or the man born blind when Christ 
opened his eyes.” 

In commenting upon this, the Editor of the 
St. Louis Observer, a New School paper, says: 


‘¢ Now we call the above, heresy of the very 
worst kind. No man ough@to be allowed to 
preach it, and yet retain his standing in an ortho- 
dox church.—Such doctrine will never convert a 
sinner nor sanctify a Christian. Itis the rank- 
est Antinomianism.” 
The Editor of Zion’s Advocate, a Baptist paper 
published in Portland, justly remarks on the com- 
«¢ Does not the Editor of the Observer hold toa 
divine operation in renewing the heart? And if 
there be such an operation, is it not well to have 
aterm that shall designate just the operation of 
the Holy Spirit and nothing else? And is not this 
the sense in which Dr. W. uses the term regenera- 
tion? If the Holy Spirit does any thing in ma- 
king men christians, and if the term regeneration 
be used to denote precisely that something ; then 
it would be as absurd to assign to man any part 
of the agency in regeneration as to attempt to 
make the agency of one being, at the same time 
the agency of another being. D. W. we presume 
holds that regeneration produces activity—or in 
other words, produces the active exercise of faith, 
repentance, love, humility, and the whole circle 
of christian graces.” 


The Rev. William J. Armstrong, late pastor of 
the Ist Presbyterian Church in Richmond, Va. 
has been appointed to take charge of the home 
department of the executive business of the Ame- 
rican Board for Foreign Missions, which appoint- 
ment was formerly filled by the late Dr. Wisner. 


TesTiIMONY FROM THE Briacxs.—The Aggcan 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Baltimore have 
published their **decided disapprobation of the 
measures pursued by the Anti-Slavery Society,” 
as having materially diminished the happiness 
and privileges of the coloured population, bond 
and free. 


Associate Rerormep Cuurcu.—The Associate 
Reformed Synod of New York met on the 4th of 
September, at Broadalbin, at which it was re- 
solved that the Synod will engage in the great work 
of Foreign Missions in connexion with the Western 
Foreign Missionary Society, and that they will 
undertake the support of the Rev. James M‘Ewen, 
who was lately ordained as a Foreign Missionary 
by the Presbytery of Philadelphia. Mr. M‘Ewen 
will sail at an early period for Northern India. 
The Rev. Dr. Proudfit of Salem, was chosen by 
the Synod Professor of Pastoral Theology and 
Church History in the Theological Seminary at 
Newburg. Measures were to be taken to collect 
funds for the erection of a suitable building for 
the Seminary. Mr. Forrest has presented to the 
Seminary his very valuable library. 


Firro PressyTer!an Cuurcu.—We learn that 
the Rev. Thomas H. Skinner, was, on Friday 
evening last, unanimously elected Pastor of the 
Fifth Presbyterian Church of this city. 


-Accomopatine Puitosopuy.—A correspondent 
in the Southern Religious Telegraph represents 
*‘ Jenkyn on the Atonement” as a work abound- 
ing with pernicious error ; and of the truth of his re- 
presentation our readers will be able to jadge when 
they know, that Jenkyn highly applauds the heresy 
published some years ago, by Dr. Beman, in his 
*Four Discourses on the Atonement.’ Another 
correspondent of the Telegraph, who is repre- 
sented to be of the “Old (qr? New) Virginia 
School,” gives his unqualified recommendation of 
the book, and goes as far as Dr. Carrol, who 
‘sconsiders this volume as setting the long and 
fiercely agitated question of the extent of the 
Atonement, completely at rest!!” Common 


sense and common honesty would decide that the 


testimony of these witnesses was essentially 
opposing and conflicting, and that the admitted 
orthodoxy of one of them mast be a necessary 
impeachment of the orthodoxy of the other ;— 
but how wonderful is the sagacity of philoso- 
phers! The Editor of the Telegraph gravely 
remarks on this conflicting testimony,— _ 

‘We will not judge either of our correspon- 
dents guilty of error, because they do not agree 
in opinion on the merits of this book. Our phi- 
losophy enables us to think, that brethren who 
are equally, opthodox, may have very different 
views respecting the orthodoxy of an excellent 
work.” | 

We do not doubt the power of his philosophy ; 
it has achieved greater marvels than this. 


Feminine Tities.—Titles are often accorded 
to females in right of their husbands, and it is 
quite common in our days to hear of the Rev. 
Mrs. P., Mrs. Dr. T’. and even Mrs. General or 
Colonel L. The custom is ridiculous, in its ap- 
plications, although we are free to acknowledge 
that the wife is, in many instances, far more de- 
serving of a distinguishing title than her husband. 
The Standard, rather startled at a formidable dis- 


play of Reverend Mistresses, announced as ma- 


nagers of a New York Female Society for Re- 
form, presents the following illustrative anecdote, 
by which we may learn how to limit the applica- 
tion of titles. 


** In a backwoods settlement in the *‘ Far West,’ 
civilization had made such progress that militia 
companies were formed and officers chosen. An 


Officious neighbour hastened to the residence of 


the successful candidate for the Captaincy, to bear 
the intelligence of his promotion to his family. 
*‘Mammy,”’ said a little flaxen-headed urchin, after 
hearing the joyful news, ‘is we all captains ?’ 
‘ No, you little blockhead,’ said the good woman, 
‘there’s none of you captains but me and your 
daddy.’ | 


EXPLANATION.—As matter of courtesy we pub- 
lish the following note received from the publish- 
er of the Independent Messenger. 


The writing on the margin of the papers, to 
which you allude was not done by the editor of 
the Messenger. He has never marked, or wrote a 
word on any paper respecting the Presbyterian 
or any other paper; neither had he the least know- 
ledge of any thing of the kind. The reason, how- 
ever, why the paragraph was marked, originally, 
was to call your attention to the distinguishing 
difference between Universalists and Restoration- 
ists and was done by a hand in the office, not in- 
tending by any means to deny that we believe in 
final restoration; but to show that that doctrine 
was only one link in the great chain of Ciristian- 
ity; and your allusion was thought to bear direct- 
ly againsé the other great doctrines, (pointed out) 
which we also firmly support, and Saliove. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
Harper & Brothers of New York have publish- 
ed, in three volumes, a neat and handsome edition 


| of Potter’s Euripides, a work well known to the 


lovers of classical literature. ‘These volumes 
form the XV. XVI. XVII. Nos. of Harper’s Clas- 
sical Library. 

J. Crissy, of Philadelphia, has published in 
one volume duodecimo, ** Essays and Lectures on 
Medical Subjects, by John P. Harrison, M. D., Pro- 
fessor of Materia Medica in the Cincinnati Col- 
lege.”” Not professing to be Jearned in medicine, 
we can only state our impression, that these es- 
says are intelligent and well written. That on 
*‘ Medical experience,” as well as that on the 
‘¢ Influence of the Mind on the Body,” may inter- 
est and instruct the general reader. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Philadelphia County Prison—The new County Prison 
is situated about one and ahalf miles from Market street, 
on the Passyunk Road. Its front is 310 feet, and its depth 
525—the whole being enclosed in a high and substantial 
wall. It is three stories high, and has circular ward 
towers at the corners, five feet four inches in diameter 
by fifieen high, supported on large corbels, and crowned 
with embattled parapets. The corner stone of this edifice 
was laid on the 2d day of April, 1832. All the prisoners 
are kept apart from each other. 


Merchant’s Baunk—The Baltimore Gazette says—that 
the final arrangements between the Merchants Bank and 
the Branch Bank of the United States in Baltimore, have 
been completed, and the Merchants Bank commenced 
business on Thursday the first of October, at the office in 
Second street, part of the Exchange Buildings, recently 
occupied by the Branch. 


Coal—Two hundred and forty-four thousand nine hun- 
dred and forty-three tons of coal have descended the 
Schuylkill the present season, carried in 5455 boats. 
Should the navigation continue open as long as usual, say 
to the 15th December, about eleven weeks from this date, 
the amount will exceed 300,000 tons. 


Rail Road Accident—Wednesday, the 23d ult., as the, 
team of Mr. George Hansal was in the act of crossing the 
Norristown Rail Road, at Robinson’s hill, it was met by 
the locomotive engine, which completely made its way 
through the horses, and injured one to such an extent 
that it is not likely to recover. 


Ship Canal—The corps of the United States Engineers 
who for the last five months have been engaged in sur- 
veying several routes for a ship canal around the 
Falls of Niagara, through this country, have at length 
finished the work entrusted to them. The result of their 
labours will be submitted to Congress at an early day. 
In the mean time we would state for public information, 
that the proposed canal is considered quite practicable, 
and that too, at a cost far less than the great importance 
of the work would warrant.—Niagara Cour. 


Steam Boat Excplosion—We learn that the steam. boat 
Don Juan burst her boiler on the 15th Sept., when about 
twenty-seven miles from Mobile. The Engineer, Mr. 
Henry Underwood, and a fireman, were killed, five other 
persons were more or less injured. The accident oc- 
curred while the boat was under way, and running at the 
rate of five miles an hour, with three heavy barges in 
tow. The Mobile Advertiser says. ‘‘ Last night between 
8 and 9 o’clock, the Don Juan arrived at our wharves, in 
tow of the steamboat Andrew Jackson, which went up 
the river yeterday, for the express purpose of bringing 
her back to the city. As stated above, the engineer was 
killed at the instant. The boiler head blew out of the 
after end and swept him the whole length of the engine 
room, through a small passage into the cabin and against 
the hindermost partition of the cabin. Besides the engi- 
neer, one of the fireman, an Iudian, is dead, having been 
dreadfully scalded, The are five others scalded, two or 
three severely.” 


Arkansas—The Territory of Arkansas has decided by 
a large majority to apply for admission into the Union as 
an independent State. Population, 51,809, of whom 9838 
are slaves. Deduct 2-5ths of these, and the population, 
in Federal numbers, is 47,957; or 252 more than the re- 
quired number. 


Texas—The New Orleans papers state thata recent 
arrival from Texas brings information of great dissatisfac- 
tion on the part of the Ameriean settlers, in that province, 
at the course of the Government of Mexico, and the pro- 
ceedings of President Santa Anna; that they will not 
submit to the plan of centralism, or consolidation, to which 
all the other States of Mexico have acceded ; that they 
are arming for resistance, in case the government should 
endeavour to enforce submission; and that, if war should 
take place between them and the government, “they look 
with confidence towards their fellow citizens of the United 
States, particularly to those of the Western States, for 
assistance.” 


Philadelphia—Bicknell’s Reporter says: ‘‘ With regard 
to the city of Philadelphia, the fall business, now almost 
over, has, up to the present time, been excellent—fully 
equal to the expectations of our merchants. Goods to an 
immense amount have been ‘sold, and at what may be 
considered fair prices for buyers as well as sellers. ‘I'here 
are very few houses to rent within the borders of the ee 5 
—a great number of private mansions are beg erected, 
and in short the indications all about us are those of pros- 
perity. The prayer of every good citizen must be, may 
this condition of things long continue.” 


er Fight—Some time last week, while an Indian 
was hunting in the night, in the rear of Mr. Val. Allain’s 
plantation, in West Baton Rouge, he perceived an enor- 
mous tiger rapidly advancing towards him. He attempt- 
ed to fire at him repeatedly, but his gun as often snapped. 
The tiger having approached sufficienly near, made a 


spring at the Indian, who with great presence of mind 
seized his tomabawk, and made a blow at his assailant, 
which struck him on the shoulder, while with his left hand 
he seized him by the throat. He repeated his blows so 
rapidly and effectually that the tiger in a few seconds lay 
dead at his feet. The shoulders and sides of the Indian 
are much lacerated by the claws of the tiger, which was 
about seven feet long.— Louisiana Register, Sept. 13. 

Fish—On Tuesday last, a pleasure party ina 
boat from Beverly, discovered a large Sun Fish, between 
Baker’s Island and Half-Way Rock—they succeeded in 
taking him, and carried him into Beverly. He weighed 
640 pounds, and is said to have been the first ever brought 
into Beverly or Salem.—His skin has heen taken off and 
stuffed, and will probably be exhibited as a curiosity. 
We anderstand that one was carried into Marblehead 
about twenty years ago.— Salem Register. 


Sudden Death—The Baltimore Gazette of Monday the 
28th ult. says—It is with great pain that we are called 
upon to notice the death of Phineas Davis, well known in 
this community from his successful efforts in bringing the 
Locomotive engines used by the Baltimore and Ohio 
Rail Road Company to their present high state of perfec- 
tion. Mr. Davis had just completed a new Engine, with 
several improvements, rendering it even more effective 
than his others, aud took the opportunity, yesterday, of 
eet his numerous workmen with an excursion to 

ashington, drawn by the last evidence of his genius 
and their skill. On the return of the extra train, which 
had been permitted for the purpose of the visit, the En- 
gine ran off the track at a B sot. where, the chair con- 
necting the rails being broken, the ends were thrown so 
far out of the same line, as to catch the flange and pro- 
duce the accident. Mr. Davis and three others were on 
the engine, and is supposed to have received the blow 
which deprived him of life from the tender which was 
thrown with great violence against the engine; he per- 
ished instantaneously. Nu one else was injured. 


Cholera—We learn, say's the St. Louis (Missouri) Her- 
ald of the 14th inst., from a gentleman just arrived from 
Council Bluffs, that the Cholera was making its ravages 
among the (Pawnee and Otto Indian tribes. A number 
nad died, and many were sick, but the precise number of 
each was not known at the Council Bluffs. It was rumor- 
ed also that the Cholera was prevalent among the Oma- 
haws. This, however, was but arumour. 


Reading Rail Road—We \earn that the managers of 
the Philadelphia and Norristown Rail Road Company 
have concluded arrangements with the Philadelphia and 
Reading Rail Road Company, by which these two means 
of conveyance shall be so far united that the rail road to 
Reading shall be a continuance of the Philadelphia and 
Norristown Rail Road, commencing at Stony Creek, in 
Norristown. 


A New Stove—Dr. Nott, it seems, is not the only man 
of a College, who can invent a stove.—Professor Olm- 
stead, of New Haven, has produced one, which is said to 
excel the doctor’s in sundry particulars ; one whereof is, 
that neither fumes nor ashes can escape from it ; another. 
that the unsightly appearance of a pipe is avoided; a 
third, that it is so simple that a child can regulate it ; and 
to crown the whole, it costs only 10 dollars. 


_Pin Muaking—A very ingemous invention for making 
pins is at present exhibiting at the manufactory of R. Hoe 
& Co. in Gold street. It is capable of making and com- 
pletely finishing sixty pins per minute, and it is said three 
or four of these machines can be attended by one person 
while in operation. When it is considered that by the 
ordinary mode eight persons are required to perfect a pin, 
the improvement must be manifest.—From plain wire a 
pin per second is made in this way.—WN. Y. paper. 


India Rubber Fabric—A discovery has been recently 
made by Mr. Charles Goodyear, by which India Rubber 
after having been dissolved, can be restored by a cheap 
process to its original whiteness, andthe pure gum formed 
into a fabric to be used instead of cloth, leather, or 
parchment, and can be moulded into almost any form, 
and can also be combined in a variety of ways with 
cloth, cordage, or leather. Being first made white, it 
admits of every shade of colour worked in and as dura- 
ble as the rubber itself. 


Steam Boat Explosion—The New Orleans True Ameri- 
can of the 18th ult. says—We learn by an arrival at this 
port last evening, that the steamboat Carrollton on her 
passage up, burst one of her boilers near Bayou Sarah ; 
which accident resulted in the death of four men and two 
missing. We could not obtain any further particulars. 


Branch Bank of the U. S. at Charleston—The Charles- 
ton Mercury of Saturday last says—‘‘ We are gratified to 
learn that under the provisional arrangement made by 
the Committee of the Stockholders of the Bank of 
Charleston, now at the North, subject to the ratification 
of the Directors of the Bank to be elected in November 
next, the current and suspended debts due to the Branch 
in South Carolina, have been purchased by the new 
Bank, and that these debts will be gradually wound up 
through the intervention of the new Institution, without 
creating the smallest pressure in the money market here. 


The Whale Fishery—We have been favoured with a 
copy of the New Bedford Shipping List and Town Re- 
. The whole number of vessels employed in the 

Vhaling business from the U. States is 434, viz. 379 ships, 
41 barks, 9 brigs, and 3 schooners , of which $N. Bedford 
has 127 ships, 18 barks, and 2 brigs—tonnage, 64,510. 
The largest — of sperm oil was of the sbip Magnolia, 
3451 barrels. The total import into New Bedford, in 
1834, was 70,444 bbls. sperm, 44 905 do. whale, and 386, 
547 Ibs. whalebone, amounting to over $2,500,000. Up 
to September 21st of this year, the import has been, 58, 
so bbls. sperm, 48,067 do. whale, and 433,801 Ibs. whale 

one. 


Potomac Bridge—On Thursday the President of the 
United States accompanied by the heads of Departments 
and several other gentlemen, passed over the new Poto- 
mac Bridge on foot, and returned in carriages. This use- 
ful work bas been rendered passable in the very short pe- 
riod of one year from its commencement. It is one mile 
in length, including the abutments—of which space, 2000 
feet are solid embankment of stone, earth, and gravel. 
The other portions are founded on oak piles, driven with 
great force into the bed of the stream.—The draws are 
sixty-six feet wide, and were opened in presence of the 
company in one minute and a half. They are very faith- 
fully executed, and will support any weight which can be 
brought to bear upon them.—- Washington Globe. 


Great Fire in Boston—Yesterday morning about two 
o’clock, fire was discovered in the fruit cellar of Mr. Bura- 
ham, beneath the large five story brick building, corner of 
Devonshire and Water streets, which immediately ex- 
tended to the paper store of Messrs. J. H. Wilkins &Co. 
and aided by a westerly breeze, soon encompassed the 
whole building, destroying nearly all its conteats: and be- 
fore the flames could be checked, had extended down 
Devonshire street to the carpenters shop of L. Lovejoy, 
the brick grocery store and dwelling of Michael Connell, 
a three story brick building occupied by Irish families, 
and another by John Fleming, marble polisher, the two 
latter being considerably damaged, although much of the 
furniture, &c. was removed. n the opposite curner, a 
three story brick building, occupied by James King, gro- 
cer, and John G. Roberts, book binder, took fire at an 
early period and was entirely destroyed with most of the 
contents. The next building on Devonshire street, also 
brick, was occupied by private families, and as a boarding 
house, from which some of the furniture was removed. 
The next owned by Harvard College, was occupied by 
the Boston Chemical Printing Co., under the charge of 
l.emuel Blake and Henry Bowen, the damage to which 
was considerable. ‘The adjoining four story brick build- 
ing, owned by H. Codman, was also destroyed. It was 
occupied as a book bindery, by Marsh, Capen and Lyon, 
and insured to the amount of 10.000, and by S. R. Hart, 
printer, who had no insurance, but saved some of his pro- 
perty. ‘The walls of all these buildings fell in, either du- 
ring the fire or a few hours after, with injury to no one, as 
we learn, except to a young man named Isaac Parsons, 
whose skull was fractured; part of the wall of the large 
corner building, with the chimney, fell upon the three 
story brick building adjoining on Water street, crushed in 
the roof and caused considerable damage to an extensive 
stock of stoves, grates, tin ware, &c. belonging to Bryant 
& Herman. The building and stock was also somewhat 
injured by fire, latter tully insured. ‘The fire was stopped 
in Water street, towards Washington street, by a brick 
wall, in which was an iron door, and on Devonshire 
street, West side, by a brick wall, in which also 
was an iron door. The Atlas printing office came 
next, but sustained little injury except in the removal of 


‘some of their cases of types, which were thrown into pie. 


The building in which the fire took, was owned by the 
heirs of the late Peleg Coffin. Messrs. Wilkins & Co. 
had $2000 imsured, which will cover their loss. In their 
Store were consignments of paper from different manu- 
facturers, one from Messrs. Peabody of Salem, who had 
$6000 insured. Andrew, Kitchen hairdresser, on the 
same floor, lost most of his effects. A part of the build- 
ing was occupied by Nathan Hale as a book printing 
office, including a steam engine and 4 Trt adwell’s power 
presses, the whole loss valued at $7000; by Kane & Co. 
for similar purposes, who lost three power presses, insu- 
rance $1 F. & J.J. Greenougs, engravers, stereo- 
type founders and publishers of the Penny Magazine, 
nearly three volumes of which were destroyed ; loss 
$7000, insurance $4500; by A. H. Wood, proprietor of 
the Chronicle and Reformer printing office. 
Herman also had a machine shop in this building. A 
number of stereotype and other works, belonging to dif- 
ferent individuals, were on the presses, including the Peo- 
ple’s and Parley’s Magazine, and the American Jurist. 
In Mr. Robert’s Bindery were 1800 copies of the North 
American Review, (700 oopies having just been deliver- 
ed,) and 5000 copies of the American Almanac for 1836. 
Two safes, containing stereotype plates of —_ value, 
owned by Carter, Hendee & Co. Hilliard, Gray & Co. 
Crocker and Brewster, S. G. Goodrich, and other book- 
sellers, and also containing the account books of Kane 
& Co. and Wilkins & Co. were in this building, and are 
ascertained to have received no injury. Three of the 
brick buildings on the west side of Devonshire street were 
owned by Wm. Boardman. Among the other sufferers 
are Moses & Denison, provision dealers, loss 3-00; 
Thos. Barrett, printer, who Jost al} his property; lt. G. 
Graham, machinist, loss $800; Lemuel Shattuck, $700. 
—— Sawyer, machinist, who owned one or more power 
presses. Mr. Lovejoy’s loss was about $1500, 500 insu- 
red. Mr. H. Bowen’s private desk was broken open 
during the fire and his pocket book stolen. The Tran- 
script states the amount of insurance to be $40,500. 


Mad River and Lake Erie Rail Road—This work, 
says the Cleveland (Ohio) Herald, of the 25th ult., which 


Bryent 


was some time since projected, has at le becn com- 
menced. The gradi Ae first division, between San- 
dusky and Tiffin, has been put under contract. The cere- 
mony of breaking ground took place on the 17th. ‘Ihe 
Sandusky Clarion of the 21st gives a long and circum- 
stantial account of the same. This Rail Road is to run 
from Dayton to Sandusky on Lake Erie. ‘There is a 
canal from Dayton to the Ohio River, so that in fact this 
Road will form another channel of communication be- 
tween the Northern waters and the Southern. 


Kidnapping—A child, a girl of seven years of age, 
was stolen from its parents at Covington, Ky. on Tues- 
day evening last, between four and five o’clock, The 
father of the child, Mr. Remington, offered a reward of 
one thousand dollars for its recovery, and the apprehen- 
sion of the person who stole it. A gentleman passing 
sixth street, near the Fly Market, observing a child ery- 
ing, questioned it as to the cause. He was informed of 
the fact of its a the girl abducted from its parents, 
and returned it to them ina very short time, having met 
the mother on Main st. in search of it. Parker, the name 
of the kidnapper, was apprehended and lodged in the 
New Port jail.—He confessed taking the child. ‘The ob- 
ject is supposed to have been to obtain a reward.—Cin- 
cinnati Gazette. 


One Thousand Dollars Premium.—As inquiries have 
been repeatedly and are continually made respecting the 
Premium of One Thousand Dollars, to be. awarded by 
the American Peace Society, to the writer of the best 
Dissertation or Essay on a Congress or Court of Nations, 
for the amicable adjustment of all international disputes 
instead of an appeal to arms, the friends of Peace and all 
who may feel interested in the cause, will learn with plea- 
sure, the Hon. Daniel Webster, has been nominated and 
has acceptad the appointment to fill the vacancy in the 
committee occasioned by the lamented death of the Hou. 
T S.Grimke. The committee now consist of Ex-Presi- 
dent Adams, Hon. Chancellor Kent, and Hon. Daniel 
Webster. About forty Dissertations have been written. 
The Report of the Society, states the number in the hands 
of the committee to be thirty-seven. One was withdrawn, 
making thirty-eight, and another has been at least sketch- 
ed by an able writer in one of our neighbouring towns ; 
and is, we hope, ere this finished and in possession of the 
committee. Many of the Dissertations, if printed, would 
form alarge octavo volume. One of them written in 
elegant Latin, is sent from Rio de Janeiro.—Boston Cent. 


apes 5 Comet—Mr. Elias Leomis, of Yale College, 
has published in the New Haven Herald, a corrected 
Ephemeris of this comet—that in the American Almanac 
being computed on the supposition that the wondrous 
visiter would pass its perihelion by the 7th November ; 
whereas, according to présent observations, it will not do 
so till about the 17th Nov. Its nearest approach to the 
Earth will be, according to this Ephemeris, from the 12th 
to the 14th inst., when it will be only distant from us about 
eighteen millions of miles! whereas, its present distance 
is forty eight millions. It has therefore to travel some 
thirty millions of miles between the Ist. and the 12th! 
From the 7th to the 13th of October, it will be within 
the circle of perpetual apparition, and will consequently, 
during this period, revolve around the pole without de- 
scending below the horizon. During the latter half of the 
month it will be seen only in the evening sky. On the 
18th it will set at 10 o’clock, and on the 3lst at about a 
quarter past eight. | 


Presidential Electors—The following statement shows 
the number of Electors of President and Vice President, 
to which the States, respectively, will be entitled at the 
election in 1836 :—Maine, 10; New-Hampshire, 7; Ver- 


mont, 7, Massachusetts, 14; Rhode Island, 4; Connec- |. 


ticut, 5; New-York, 42; New Jersey, 8; Pennsylvania, 
30; Delaware, 3; Maryland, 10; Virginia, 23; North 
Carolina, 15; South Carolina, 11; Georgia, 11; Ala- 
bama, 7; Mississippi, 4; Louisiana, 5; Tennessec, 15; 
Kentucky, 15; Ohio, 21; Indiana, 9; Illinois, 5; Mis- 
souri, 4—T otal, 288. 


The Lehigh Navigation—The Mauch Chunk Courier, 
of alate date, says—“ It will be seenby an advertise- 
ment of the Lehigh Company, that the whole of the Up- 
per Grand Section of the Lehigh Navigation, will be put 
under contract on the first of October. About eight miles 
of the upper section is now under contract, and in a state 
of considerable forwardness. The whole line, it is ex- 
pected, willbe completed by the fall of 1836, when a 
perfect water communication will exist from the cities of 
New York and Philadelphia, to within twelve miles of 
Wilkesbarre. The Wilkesbarre and Lehigh Rail Road 
will no doubt be immediately put under contract, and 
thus complete the communication to the Susquehanna.” 


Destructive Fire at Skeneateles—We have to record 
the particulars of a most destructive fire which occurred 
at the beautiful village of Skeneateles on Tuesday morn- 
ing last. The fire broke out at 2 0’clock, and when all 
the villagers were in their beds ; and from the informa- 
tion before us it is believed to have been the act of an in- 
Prven i The property destroyed is estimated at about 
$50,000. ‘The goods and merchandize saved from the 
a of the flames were thrown promiscuously into 
the 


ighway, and so completely mixed that it will be 
hardly possible for the owners to select their own. Those 
who have passed through Skeneateles will recollect that 
all the stores are situated on the bank of the lake, and 
occupy the southern front of the main street—All those 
buildiags from the Episcopal church to Talcott and Al- 
les’ large brick store are totally destroved. The post 
office was in one of the buildings, but we learn from Mr. 
Burnett, the post master, that he saved every thing be- 
longing to his department. The fire commenced in the 
cabinet warehouse of Spencer Parsons, and the wind 
blowing from the north west. it spread with rapidity both 
eastand west. ‘There were two engines at Skeneateles, 
but they were both unfit for work. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


By the arrival of the ship Rockingham, at Portsmouth, 
— papers to the 26th August have been received at 

oston. 

In the House of Lords, August 24th, a clause in the 
Irish Church Bill was rejected,—notwithstanding Lord 
Melbourne declared that if it should be, he would not 
send the bill to the House of Commons, by a vote of 138 
to 41. Majority against Ministers, 97. 

The House of Lords, itis said had passed, in committee 
the Municipal Corporations Bill, with amendments, by a 
large majority. Those amendments, when adopted 
during the time the bill was under discussion, were con- 
sidered by the ministeralists, that is, the Reformers, as so 
far changing the nature of the measure, as to render it 
doubtful whether it would be worth while to prosecute it 
any further. 3 


FRANCE. 


The discussion in the Chambers of Deputies stil! con- 
tinued, and the detestable law against the Press was oc- 
casionally denounced in eloquent terms by the most dis- 
tinguished members ; but there was no probability that 
there would be any alteration in its general features. 
Chateaubriand has written a long letter on the subject to 
the Quotidienne. He contends that there is a wide differ- 
ence between severe measures of punishment for offences 
of the press, and previous censorship ; for the former 
tends to keep the writer in check, whereas the latter 
strangles the idea, by preventing the expression of it 
altogether. 


SPAIN. 


The London Morning Herald contains an account of 
disturbances at Madrid on the 16th and 17th of August. 
Martial law is said to have been proclaimed, notwithstan- 
ding which, forty persons were killed in the progress of 
the riots. The Herald, howerer, speaks vory slightly of 
the whole affair, ascribing it to the Urbanos, who are op- 
posed to the queen’s government. | . 

Letters from Madrid to the 27th of August, received in 
Paris, state that the Spanish Cabinet had unanimously re- 
solved to demand from France a prompt armed interven- 
tion, in fulfilment of the Quadruple treaty. 


CHILI. 


Capt. Cash of the ship Courier, arrived at New-Bedford, 
brings advices from Talcahuana to the 25th June. He in- 
forms that Chili has not yet ceased to be disturbed by 
earthquakes. They are daily experienced in that ill-fated 
country—and the poor people, having no shelter from the 
inclemency of the weather save the little hovels erected 
for temporary dwellings, are literally deluged by the cold 
rains of the season. Shocks of earthquakes resembling 
the report of cannon, are heard and felt there regularly 
about twice in twenty-four hours. Notwithstanding they 
are so frequent, the inhabitants are very much frightened 
at them, and on the first intimation of a shock when in 
their houses, with their children in their arms, run for the 
doors, affrighted at the threatening earth. 

It was the prevailing opinion that the city of Concep- 
tion, if rebuilt, will be erected on a new,scite. Capt. 
states that when going into ‘lalcahuana, with a fair wind, 
his vessel suddenly stopped and shook wonderfully. Be- 
lieving the ship to be ashore, he cried — heave the lead. 
His order was immediately obeyed, and twelve fathoms 
of water was found. He was now conscious that he had 
experienced an earthquake. 


FROM LIBERIA. 


brig Louisiana, Capt. Williams, in the remarka- 
of 36 days from Liberia, arrived at 
Norfolk on Wednesday evening, with a cargo of the pro- 
duce of the country, consisting of camwood, pepper and 
hides.—The Rev. J. B. Pinney, (late Governor of the 
Colony,) Messrs J. F. Finley, Joseph B. Dailey, (mer- 
chant of Monrovia) Preston Spottswood and Stephen 
Steward, have returned in the Louisiana. 

We learn, says the Norfolk Beacon, that the Colonists 
are generally contented and doing well. ‘Those engaged 
in agriculture have their difficulties to contend with at 
first, but these being surmounted, the rural life insures to 
moderate industry and application, comfort, ease, and 
even wealth. A settler may raise a sufficiency for the 
comfortable subsistence of his family, by only devotin 


.| two or three hours per day tolabour in his fields, and a 


who labor are sure oftheir reward. 
(From the Liberia (Monrovia) Herald, June 30th.) 


DreEapDFuL CATASTROPHE.—At 10 o’clock, on the 
night of the 13th inst., an express arrived from William 
L. Weaver, Esq. Superintendent of the settlement at 
Edina, communicating the dreadful intelligence of an at- 
tack by the natives on the infant setilement at Port Cres- 
son, and of the cruel slaughter of seventeen settlers—the 
following is a copy of the letter— 


Nathaniel Brander, Esq. 


Epina, June 11th, 1835. 


Dear Sir,—I am sorry to inform of the dreadful cir- 
cumstance, which took place on the night of the 16th in- 
stant. King Joe Harris has taken an armed force over 
to Port Cresson, and killed and wounded aLout eighteen 
persons. We are at present in a state of war; if you can 

t any volunteers to coms down, you will confer a great 
avour on an unprotected people. We on this side of 
the river are in a state of defence, enough to defend our- 
selves in a small way, but we have only one barrel of 
powder on hand at present. 


No more, but remain your’s, WEAVER. 


Immediately on the reception of the letter, the Vice 
Agent called the inhabitants together, and to 
make arangement to succour Edina, which it was sup- 
mage would be attacked by the savage and blood-thirsty 
oe. For which purpose, letters were despatched to the 
settlements up the river, announcing the fact, and re- 
questing that each would furnish a quota of men, and 
have them ready to embark from this place by 12 o’clock 
on the oe morning, sixty men from Caldwell, New 
Georgia and this place were ready to proceed to the 
assistance of their brethren. ‘The distance to Millsburg 
being much greater, the volunteers did not reach this till, 
late in the ahternoon.—About 9 o’clock A. M. the Euglish | 
brig St. Lucia, Captain Rawling, trading from Liverpool, 
arrived from the leeward, with Mr. and Mrs. Hankisson, 
and one woman, who saved her life by getting under the 
house, when the ruthless fiends were passing like a de- 
stroying angel, through the place. The intelligence re- 
ceived from Mr. H. “ape out the propriety of adopt- 
ing some method that would enable the Vice Agent 
to supply Edina with provisions. To do which, as 
stock on hand was small, it was necessary to reduce the 
number of men, intended to be sent, to fifteen, who sailed 
on the 15th for Edina. On the 16th, the brig Ruth, Capt. 
Taylor, arrived from Little Bassa, bringing Mr. Pinney, 
who, at the time of the massacre, was about eighteeu 
miles up the river, at a place selected for a missionary 
location.—-The intelligence by Mr. Pinney, 1s still more 
painful. A letter from D. W,. Whitehurst, Esq. (at Edi- 
na) written subsequently to Mr. Weaver states the 
number killed at of. in addition to some that have since 
died of wounds. From this number, however, must be 
deducted the three brought up in the St. Lucia. Mr. and 
Mrs, Hankisson owe their preservation to the fidelity of a 
Krooman, who protected them while the merciless sava- 
ges were dealing death to all around them. As soon as 
an opportunity offered, the Krooman conducted them to 
his own town; whence they were taken off by Captain 
Rawling, and kindly brought to this place. What was 
the immediate cause of the attack, we have not been able 
tolearn ; byt we have no hesitancy in believing, that the 
smallest show of military preparation would have pre- 
vented the attack. But the principle on which the colo- 
ny is founded, is one, that forbids everything like military 
preparation, consequently, they fell au easy prey to the 
villainous savages. 


: BOARD OF MISSIONS. 


Acknowledgment of Monies received by Wim, Nassau, 
Sen. Tr., during the month of September. 


Philad. 6th Pres. Ch. Gentlemen’s Miss. Soe. auxili- 
ary to the Board of Missions, per Jas. N. Dick- 
son Treas, H. Long 5 dolls; M. Fraley 2 dolls; C, 
Crowell 3 dolls; W. H. Hunt 10 dolls; H. J. 
Lynn 3 dolls, - 
Delaware, Lewes Cong. 4 dolls; Cool Spring 3 dolls, 
and 75 cents; Indian River 3 dolls. and 6 cents; 
E. M. of Cool Spring 5 dolls; Snowhill Md. col- 
leetion at the Monthly Concert 10 dolls; per Rev, 
Ab. Dewitt, - - 
New York, Salem, ch. Washington co. 54 00 
Ballston Spa, 86 28 
Troy, 2nd st. ch. in part through 
Dr. 
Albany, 2nd ch, in part per Dr. 


00 
Sprague, 00 00 
Long ‘sland, ch.of Southampton 64 72 
Sag Harbour, 95 00 
East Hampton, 23 00 

403 
uncurrent money deducted 16 


per Rev. John K. Davis, Agent 

Warrior Run ch. Northumberland co, Pa collected 

by Rev. A. O. Patterson, per Mr. John Watson, 
Shippensburg Pa. Geo. McGinnes 3 dolls; E. Pet 
bles 1 doll; sundry individuals 6 dolls; S. Cul- 
bertson 50 cents; D. Mahon 1 doll; W. Russell 
$0 cents; Jane Clark 1 doll; Letitia Clark 1 doll; 

F. Stambaugh 40 cents; R. Stewart 1 doll; H. R. 
Wilson 15 dolls; E. and J. R. Wilson 3 dolls; EK. 
Russell 50 cents; E. Cochran 50 cents; per Rev. 
Mr. Mahan, - - 
Dexter, Michigan, Rev. E. Bouton and family. - 
New York, Cattaraugus co, several individuals, per 
Waynesburg, Pa. per Rev. Jas,-S. Woods, Treas, of 
Huntingdon Presb, per. Mr. Parker, 
Rev. Dr. MePheeters, Raleigh, N. C. the Balance of 
the Permanent fund of the old Miss. Soc, N. C. 
including 150 dolls. the legacy of Wm. Shaw, of 
Raleigh to said - - ° 
Albany, N. Y. Sabbath School 1st Presb. ch. - - 
Rochester, N. Y. Henry Ely Esq. ° 
ane and Paxton congregations Pa, 25 dolls; and 3 
olls, from a Stranger, per Rev, James R. Sha- 


West Mendon, New Yo'k, Presb. cong. per Mr. Allen 
- 6 dolls. 63 cents; Presb. cong. Lima, Livingston 
co. N. Y. per Rev. J. Barnard 40 dolls; Ladies of 
same cong. per do. 10 dolls; per L. A. Ward, 
Rochester, - - - - 
Philad. 7th Presb. ch. John H. Earle, 
Do. do. do. various subscriptions per Rev, 
Mr. Blythe, - - 
Salisbury, Md. Miss Isabella Houston, 
Great Island cong. Centre co. Pa. collected by Rev. 
Mr. Patterson, Pittsburg, pee Sam!. McCormick, 


8 $$ 


s 
8 383 


8s se 


WM. NASSAU, Sen. Treasurer. 


ORPHAN ASYLUM. 


The Rev. Tuomas G. ALLEN, of the City Mission, 
is engaged to preach at the PHILADELPHIA ORPHAN 
aur next Sabbath afternoon, at half past three 
o’clock. 


DIED 
On the 9th September, at her residence in Allen town- 
ship, Northampton county, Pa. Jane Horner, widow 
- the late Thomas Horner, in the seventy-fifth year of 
er age. 


CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE, 


HE settlement of the accounts and unpaid subscrip- 
tions of the Christian Advocate having been_ en- 
trusted to the subscriber, Attorney at Law, No, 150 Pine 
street, Philadelphia. All those indebted will please make 
peony payment, and thus save themselves further trou- 
e. 
A few complete sets can be furnished at $2 00 a 
volume, as also single numbers, on applying as above. 


GREEN, jr. 
Oct, 1st, 1835—1 m. 


CLASSICAL INSTITUTE. 
In George street, the first door above Eleventh. 


| he this Institution, the following branches of a thorough 

Classical and English Education are taught : 

The Latin and Greek Languages, accurately and eri- 

tically, by J- P. ENGLES. 

Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, Geography, History, 
Book-keeping, and the Mathematics, by ANDREW 
STEVENSON. 


Terms per quarter of twelve weeks, 


For ail the Branches, 

The English Branches alone, 

A limited number of English scholars’ under tez 
years of age wiil be received at 

Pens and Ink, per quarter, 

Fuel for the season, 

French and Spanish, if desired, wil] be an extra 
charge of 

Sept. 3—tf, 


RECENT IMPORTATIONS FROM GER- 
MANY. 

WHETHAM bas just received among others, the 

J e following works—Hahn’s Hebrew Bible; Vander- 

hooght’s Hebrew Bible; Michaellis’ Hebrew Bible; Simo- 

nis’ Hebrew Bible; Gesenius’ Hebrew Lexicon; Gesenius’ 


Hebrew Lexicon by Gibbs: Van Eess’ Septuagint, 1 vol.; 
Bretschneider’s Lexicon; Xenophon’s Anabasis; Xeno- 


12 00 
00 


50 
1 50 


C. | phon’s Cyropedia; Xenophon’s Politica; Xenophon’s 


Memorabilia; Xenophon’s; Oeconomicus; Sophocles’; 
Livii Opera 6 vols; Lucian. Opera. 4 vols; Euripides 
4 vols; eres at Opera 5 vols; Thucydides 2 vols 
Cicero’s Works 10 vols; Herodotus 3 vols; Homer’s Ilia 

2 vols; Homer’s Odyssea 2vols; Diodorus’ Siculus 6 vols, 
Colleges and schools supplied with the above on liberal 
terms. 


New Publications. 
Stuart’s Commentary on the Romans. A Walk About 
Sion, by Rev. John A. Clark. Todd's Students’ Manual. 


For sale by 
J. WHETHAM, 
22 South Fourth street. 


THE SPLENDID PICTURE OF 


BELSHAZZAR’S FEAST, 


Painted on two thousand feet of Canvass, is now 
open at the 


DIORAMA, 
George street above Eighth. 
pus Magnificent Picture surpasses in grandeur of de- 
sign and execution, every Diorama view exhibited, 
and from its peculiar arrangement, and the extraordinary 
illusion with which it is painted, the mind is led to conteme 
plate it as a subject in reality, Open daily from 9 till 


dusk. 
"a Cents. Season Tickets not transferra- 


ble, 1 dojlar. 


Admittanee 25 
Oet 8, 1885.—4t. 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN. 
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LINES ON ‘THE DEATH OF MRS. HEMANS. 


‘ Bring flowers, fresh flowers, o’er the bier to shed, 
A crewn for the brow.of the early dead.” Hemans, 


Gathér flowers, and bring the fairest, 
Let them early, drooping, wave ; 
Hither group the sweetest, rarest, 
‘Totwither round the poet’s grave ! 
Let their dying perfume faint! 
Here like dew drops, fall with teara,— 
Sigh, in aspirations saintly, | 
"er the home of hopes and fears. 


Mourn the Muse, whose strains once breathing | 
All the soul of woman’s love; _ 

Joyous chords, with gems enwreathing, 
Garland her own hand had wove: 

Songs that waked the chiefs to glory, 
Eve the battle’s din was o’er ; 

of sweet, domestic story, 

e, 


Ye, alas! are heard no more. 


Hearts, in apathetic slumbers, 
By her gentle, matchless. mind 
She awakened with her numbers, 
And the soul of sense refined. 
Fame has spread her songs of gladness, 
Echoed from the princely dome, 
While her simple lays of sadness 
‘Bless the lowly cottage home. 


Once her trembling chords revealing 
Deepest thoughts, in mournful shade, 
Vain a breaking heart concealing 
_ Hopes that promised, here betrayed ; 
Hopes she had in spring time cherished— 
he bruised reed—the flower crush’d— 
A delusive wreck—had perished, 
Ere her Jyre and voice were hush’d. 


Mourn her loved and honoured name, 
Which Genius to the world hath given: 

Her soul, beyond the breath of fame, 
Shalf find felicity in heaven. 

Her song of sorrow now hath ceased ,— 
Mute herlyre, and cold the hand ; 

Her broken spirit God appeased, 
And called her to the better land. 


EVENING TIME. 
Zech. xiv. 7+ 


At evening time let there be light— 


Life’s little day draws near its close ; 
Around me fall the shades of night, 
The night of death, the graves repose ; 
To crown my joys to end my woes, 
At evening time let there be light, 


- At evening time let there be light— 


Stormy and dark hath been my day; 

Yet rose the morn benigaoly bright, 

_ Leaves, birds, and flowers, cheered all the way ; 
Oh, for one sweet, one parting ray! . 

At evening time let there be light! 


At evening time there shall be light— 
For God hath said * So let it be!’’ 


Fear, donbt, and anguish take their flight, 


His glory now is risen on me ; 
Mine eyes shall his salvation see: 
Tis evening time and there zs light. 


Montgomery. 


SUPERSTITIOUS FEARS. 


The following anecdote is founded on fact. 
A young gentleman whose name was Lowry, 
had been brought up without the intervention 
of a nursery maid, because his parents had 
experienced the sad consequences of frighten- 
ing children. They resolved that the dawn 
of their son’s reason should not become the 
slave of imaginary terrors. He was watched 
by his mother, and instructed by his father, 
with the greatest attention, until the age of 
fourteen. He then passed into the world, 
and as he grew up, occasionally heard from 
the tongues of the ignorant, the avowal of 
fears to which he was a stranger. He smiled 
at their tales, and laughed at the most horri- 
ble incidents; they passed lightly across his 
mind; the time was passed for mental de- 
rangement to be fixed. A ghost was no more 
terrific than a fairy, a griffin, a sphynx, or a 
punch. They were all productions of vari- 
ous imaginations. 

Mr. Lowry, when about ag years of 
age, chanced to be at Hampton Court at a 
time when the place was crowded to excess. 
It chanced, also that the chamber-maid at the 
Troy Inn had a relative who was left in care 
of a suit of apartments in the pJace. The girl, 
to oblige Mr. Lowry, and to put a trifle into 
her relation’s pocket, arranged the affair. The 
suit of apartments was in the front, on the 
left of the ancient part built by Cardinal 
Woolsey. The entrance was by a stair, in 
the cloister surrounding the first quadrangle. 

To this lodging, about midnight, Mr. 
Lowry, was conducted by the boot of the inn 
and delivered into the care of old Mary, the 
chamber maid’s aunt, who in order to render 
all comfortable as possible, had lighted a fire 
in the principal chamber, and placed a wax- 
light on the table. 

Mr. Lowry was shown in, with an assur- 
ance that all was perfectly aired, and bade 
good night. He proceeded to inspect his 
room, which was spacious, having tapestry 
in the different compartments of the walls, a 
lofty bed, with old-fashioned damask furni- 
ture, and the floor covered with modern 
carpeting. He sat down by the fire, and 
made a few notes in his pocket book, during 
which he heard a noise, which he thought 
was occasioned by a movement of the bed 
curtains. He looked around—all was quiet 
—he took the candle, examined around and 
under the bed—all quiet. He returned to 
his seat. The palace clock in the adjoining 
court struck twelve. He wound his watch 
and proceeded leisurely to undress,—but as 
the moon was shining, he looked out at one 
of the ancient casements, and observed the 
shadows of the tall trees that grow in the’ 
front court, between the trunks of which he 
could see the recently painted wooden bridge 
that crosses the Thames to Moulsey; he felt 
the night air, and withdrew; put down the 
huge night-bolt at the door, and climbed into 
bed. He had not been accustomed to down, 
and therefore disliked being buried in lux- 
uriance—but he was there, and anxious to 
sleep. A number of trivial circumstances 
presented themselves to his mind’s eye, and 
prevented repose. In vain he endeavoured 
to free himself from the interruption—they 

ssed and returned. He thought there might 
Be too much bed clothes and threw offa 
weighty counterpane—but while composing 
himself, he heard a gentle tapping—he listen- 
ed attentively, and concluded it came from 
the spider-like insect, called a death watch. 
While he yet listened, it became louder or 
approached the bed. He sat up to ascertain. 
this. Being vexed by the annoyance, he lay 
down on the ear with which he heard most 
distinctly. Still the tapping nvise continued 
He left the bed, lit the candle, and approach- 
ed the spot whence the noise proceeded he 


could see nothing to cause it, and retreated 


to his bed. The continuance of the tappin 
became disagreeable and irritating—he coul 
not sleep. | | 

Again he examined minutely every part, 
in the hope to discover and crush his distur- 


‘| ment on the keyhole, occasioned by a draught 


{too bad.- Weariness and vexation were mak- 


hammering. He would endure the distur- 
bance, since it could not be prevented—when, 
to his surprise, the bed curtain moved. He fix- 
ed his eyes on the object. The fire had burnt 
low; yet a dim light with occasional flicker, 
enabled him to ascertain the fact. The cur- 
tain moved again. Well, thought he, this is 


ing powerful attacks on the equanimity of 
his temper. He felt this. Again he left 
the bed, lighted the candle, and examined 
the room without discovering a cause. Simple 
as these circumstances were, they destroyed 
his rest, and he contemplated calling ‘o the 
old woman; but on reflecting that he could 
not be relieved by disturbing another, he de- 
sisted. On acloser investigation, he found 
an upper portion of an old casement had 
been left open, the air through which had 
waved the bed curtain; and that the tapping 
at the door was an action of a small orna- 


of air. He thrust a bit of paper into the key 
hole, closed the window, again retired to bed 
wishing he were at home. Before his head 
was on the pillow, he distinctly heard foot- 
steps on the gallery! He presently saw a 
part of the tapestry open, ‘and two figures 
slowly enter the room! Who are your de- 
manded Mr. Lowry, in a loud voice, spring- 
ing off the bed todefend himself. They were 
two soldiers, who had been directed, by the 
mp of the relief guard at the palace gate, 
| to discover the cause of lights popping in and 
out at those apartments in the absence of the 
family. They had alarmed the old woman, 
who had, in her fear, conducted them to the 
door in the tapestry. Mr. Lowry explained, 
and passed the remainder of the morning in 
tranquillity. 

To such a mind as Me. Lowry possessed, 
the moving ofa curtain, the tapping like a 
death-watch, or the sudden appearance of 
two figures in his bed-room at night, were 
disagreeable disturbers of repose; but no dread 
of supernatural agency affected him, and he 
was free to act as became a rational being. To 
an individual whose energies had been palsi- 
ed, whose understanding had been strangled 
by dread of unearthly visitations, these cir- 
cumstances under which Mr. Lowry was 
placed might have heen fraught with most 
consequences. The frightened 
man, void of moral courage, driven to his 
last extremity, struggling with fearful events 
and associations of chimeras dire, despairing 
yields, and becomes an idiot for the remain- 
der of a miserable existence. 

Parents, therefore, cannot be too cautious 
respecting persons to whom they entrust their 
infant offspring, since one breath of the mil- 
dew, superstition, may blight the fairest 
hopes of manly understanding.—Chambers’ 
Edinburgh Journal. 


{From Jesse’s Gleanings in Natural History.) 
A SENTIMENTAL PIGEON. 

A man, set to watch a field of peas which 
had been much preyed upon by pigeons, shot 
an old cock pigeon who had long been an in- 
habitant of the farm. His mate, around 
whom he had for many a year cooed, and 
nourished from his own crop, and assisted 
in rearing numerous young ones, immediate- 
ly settled on the ground by his side, aud show- 
ed her grief in the most expressive manner. 
The labourer took up the dead bird, and tied 
it to a short stake, thinking that it would 
frighten away the other depredators. In this 
situation, however, his partner did not for- 
sake him, but continued day after day, walk- 
ing slowly round the stick. The kind- 
hearted wife of the bailiff of the farm at 
last heard of the circumstance, and imme- 
diately went off to afford what relief she 
could to the poor bird. She told me _ that, 
on arriving at the spot, she found the hen 
bird much exhausted, and that she had made 
a circular beaten track around the dead pig- 
eon making now and then a little spring to- 
wards him. On the removal of the dead bird, 
the hen returned to the dove cot. 

INGENUITY OF BEES. 

A large brown slug made its way into a 
glass hive, where the operations of the bees 
could be distinctly seen. Having killed the 
slug, and finding that they were unable to 
get it out of the hive, they covered it over 
with the thick resinous substance called pro- 
polis, and thus preventing its becoming a 
nuisance to the colony. Into the same hive 
one of the common brown-shelled snails also 
gained admittance. Instead of embedding it 
in propolis, the bees contented themselves 
with fixing it to the bottom of the hive, by 
plastering the edge with that substance. I 
have now in my possession a regular fortifi- 
cation made of propolis,which one of my stocks 
of bees placed at the entrance of their hive, 
to enable them the better to protect them- 
selves from the attacks of wasps. By means 
of this fortification a few bees could effectu- 
ally guard the entrance, by lessening the 
space of admission, which I had neglected 
to do for them. 

A POODLE DOG. 

A friend of mine had a poodle dog, pos- 
sessed of more than ordinary sagacity; but he 
was, however, under little command. In or- 
der to keep him in better order, my friend 
purchased a small whip, with which he cor- 
rected his dog once or twice during a walk. 
On his return, the whip was put ona table 
in the hall, and the next morning it was miss- 
ing. It was soon afterwards found conceal- 
ed in an outbuilding, and again made use of 
in correcting the dog. It was, however, again 
lost, but found -hidden in another place. 
On watching the dog, who was suspected of 
being the culprit, he was seen to take the 
whip from the hall table, and run away with 
it, in order again to hide it. The late James 
Cumming, Esq-, was the owner of the dog, 
and related this anecdote to me. 


PROPER PRIDE IN A DOG. 


A gentleman, a good. shot, ent a favourite 
old pvinter to a friend, who had not much to 
accuse himself of in the slaughter of partrid- 
ges, however much he might have frightened 
them. After ineffectually firing at some 
birds which the old pointer had found for him 
the dog turned away in apparent disgust, 
went home, and never could be persuaded to 
accompany the same person afterwards. 

The antipathy of the hen to water is well 
known; yet the following is a curious instance 
of habit overcoming nature:—A hen, who had 
reared three bend 


taking to the water, and would fly to a large 


ber. Nothing could be found. He put out{about it. The fourth year she hatched her 
ithe candle, and slowly retreated to his bed | own eggs; and finding that her chickens did 
‘again, convinced that the insect must be in the|not take to the water as the ducklings had 
‘lock of the door, and there it might remain} done, she flew to the stone in the pond, and 
called them to her with the utmost eager- 


ness. 


This recollection ‘of the habits of her 
former charge, though it had taken place a 


year before, is not a little curious. 


HAIL STORM. : 
From Letters from Constantinople attributed to Com- 
modore Porter: 


Buyucdere, Aug. 3.—An event anxiously 
desired by our country, for some ten or 
twelve years or more, took place this morn- 
ing, the exchange of the ratification of the 
treaties between the United States and the 
Ottoman Porte. 

On our way from the residence of the min- 
ister to meet the Reis Effendi, at Candalie, 
halfway between this and Constantinople, 
and a few minutes after leaving the landing, 
I witnessed a scene the most awful and ap- 
palling that the imagination can depict. 

[ believe I have described what a kaick is; 

it is a boat, in form like an egg shell, cut 
longitudinally, and almost as light and frail; 
the passengers sit on the bottom of the big 
end of the shell, and the boat is rowed by 
three stout rowers, each working two short 
oars. They are the lightest, the frailest, and 
the swiftest things that can be; more easily 
capsized and demolished than an Indian bark 
canoe, which they very much resemble, ex- 
cept that they are highly ornamented by de- 
licate carved work and gaudy gilding. 
In a six-oared kaick, the American minis- 
ter, his Secretary, &c. and myself, with his 
kervoss, or guard, a fine looking Turk in 
full costume, except the turban, (for the 
Sultan, since the fall of the janissaries, does 
not allow any one in his employ to wear the 
turban, nor does he wear it Canal pistols 
and pipe, (pipe is a part of full dress) started 
with the treaty and regalia of about — 
thousand dollars worth of snuff boxes, which 
you might have put in your coat pocket. 

We had got perhaps a mile and a half on 
our way whena cloud rising in the west; 
gave indications of an approaching rain. In 
a few minutes we discovered something fall- 
ing from the heavens with a heavy splash— 
and of a whitish appearance. I could not 
conceive what it was, but observing some 
gulls I supposed it to be them darting for 
fish; but soon after discovered that they 
were largs balls of ice falling. Immediately 
we heard a sound like rumbling thunder, or 
ten thousand carriages rolling furiously over 
the pavement. The whole Bosphorus was ina 
foam as though heaven’sartillery had been dis- 
charged upon us and our frail machine. Our 
fate seemed inevitable s—our umbrellas were 
raised to protect us; the lumps ofice stripped 
them to ribbons. We fortunately had a bul- 
lock’s hide in the boat under which we craw- 
led and saved ourselves from futher injury. 
One man of the three oarsmen, had his hand 
literally smashed; another much injured in 
the shoulders Mr. H. received a severe blow 
in the leg; my right hand was somewhat dis- 
abled, and all more or less injured. — 

A smaller kaick accompanied, with my two 
servants. They were both disabled and are 
now in bed with their wounds, the kaick was 
terribly bruised. It was the most awful and 
terrific scene that I ever witnessed, and God 
forbid that I should ever be exposed to such 
another. Balls of ice as large as my two fists 
fell into the buat, and some of them came 
with such violence as certainly to have bro- 
ken an arm or leg, had they struck us in 
those parts. 

One of them struck the blade of an oar and 
split it. The scene lasted may be five minutes 
but it was five minutes of the most awful 
feeling that I ever experienced. When it 
passed over, we found the surrounding hills 
covered with masses of ice. I cannot call it 
hail; the trees stripped of their leaves and 
limbs, and every thing looking desolate. We 
proceeded on our course, however; and ar- 
rived at our destination drenched and awe- 
struck. The ruin did not extend so far as 
Candalie, and it was difficult to make them 
comprehend the cause of the nervous and 
agitated condition in which we arrived; the 
Reis Effendi asked me if I was ever so agita- 
ted when in action? I answered no, for then 
I had something to excite me, and human 
means only to oppose. He asked the minister 
if he was ever so affected by a gale of wind 
at sea. He answered no, for then he could 
exercise his skill to disarm or render harmless 
the elements. He asked him why he should 
be so affecged now? He replied, “from the 
awful idea of being crushed to death by the 
hand of God with stones from heaven, when 
resistance would be vain, and where it would 
be impious to be brave.”? He clasped his 
hands, and raised his eyes to heaven, and 
exclaimed, “God is great!” 

Up to this hour, late in the afternoon, I 
have not recovered my composure, my nerves 
are so affected as scarcely to be able to hold 
my pen, or communicate my ideas. The 
scene was awful beyond all description. I 
have witnessed repeated earthquakes; the 
lightening has played as it were about my 
head; the winds roared, and the waves 
have at one moment thrown me to the sky, 
and the next have sunk me intoa deep abyss. 
[ have been in the action, and seen death and 
destruction around me in every shape of hor- 
ror; but I never before had the feeling of awe 
which seized upon me on this occasion, and 
still haunts, and I feel will ever haunt me. 


TEMPERANCE. 


Am I to blame, mother??? said a young 
lad, the other day. The lad joined a Tem- 
perance Society. His father and mother ap- 
peared to be displeased with him. The mo- 
ther openly chided. Aftera long silence, 
the boy broke forth—‘Am I to blame, mo- 
ther? Sister Mary has married a drunken 
husband, who abuses her every day. Sister 
Susan’s husband was intemperate, and has 
gone off and left her, and you are obliged to 
take her home and take care of her children. 
Brother James comes home drunk every 
night. And because I have joined the cold 
water company, and you are likely to have 


one sober person in the family, you are scold- 
ing atme! Am I to’blame?’’ 


CURIOUS MANUSCRIPT. 
Ina list of ancient literary manuscripts 


and remarkable manuscripts, recently an- 
nounced for sale by the Messrs. Southerby of 
London, is one with the following title:—A 
letter from the Earl of Bath to Lord Norreys, 
s of ducks in three suc-|dated April 16, 1681—being ‘A proposal | 
cessive years, become habituated to their|for sale of the province of New Jersey, a place at Marseilles on the 31st ult:—A well 
country almost as large as England, belong-|dressed man entered the warehouse of M. 
stone in the middle of the pond, and patient-| ing to the late George Carteret, for the small 


ly and quietly watch her brood as they swam ‘sum of between 5000 and 6000 pounds.” 


MAGNIFICENT PRESENT FROM THE KING oF | 
OUDE TO HIS MAJESTY. 


Yesterday the Duke of Argyll East India- 
man, which arrived a few days since in the 
West India Docks, completed the unlading 
of her cargo, amongst which was a variety of 
articles of the most costly and magnificent 
descripsion, which had been entrusted to the 
care of Captain Bristow, the commander of 
the vessel, by the King of Oude, as presents 
to his Majesty, King William. ‘They con- 
sist principally of articles of domestic use, 
namely, a bedstead of solid gold and a table 
of the same metal. There are also two chairs 
uf solid silver, besides other articles, the 
whole made in amanner which would do 
credit to the most expert European mechanic, 
being richly chased and ornamented with car- 
ved figures. ‘These articles are now lodged in 
‘the warehouse of the Dock Company, and are 
toremain until further orders. In addition 
to the above, two elephants, two Arabian 
horses, and two dwarf buffaloes have been 
landed. ‘The elephants are small of stature, 
being as yet but eleven years of age, and are 
male and female; they are accompanied by 
attendants, natives of India, attired in the 
splendid dresses of the country, and the ele- 
phants are accoutred with splendid trappings. 

On Thursday night the male elephant was 
removed in a caravan to Mr. Cross’s estab- 
lishment in the Surrey Zoological Gardens, 
and the last night the famale was to be re 
moved to the Zoological Gardens, Regent’s 
Park, in obedience to the commands of his 
Majesty. 
bian horses, which are very young and beauti- 
ful animals, have been conveyed to Windsor. 
The dwarf buffaloes are of the size of the 
common pig in this country, but are most 
beautiful creatures, and as a_ curiousity 
unique. The whole of the presents are estimat- 
ed of the value of 80 000/; anc no injury has 
been sustained during the long voyage to 
either the living or dead stock. 

Much interest has been excited in the 
neighbourhood of Limehouse by the gorgeous 
—— of the elephants, with their splen- 
did trappings glittering with gold and silver, 
and the novel dress of their riders, who were 
clothed in scarlet and. gold, parading the 
public road. A gentleman belonging to his 
Majesty’s household accompanied them, and, 
indeed has been in charge of the presents 
from the arrival of the vessel. 


FOUR BROTHERS DROWNED. 


Some weeks back the family of Alexander 
Radcliff Sidebottom, barrister at law, of Great 
Sloane street, Chelsea, and Lincoln’s-inn, 
took possession of an elegant villa, called 
Mount pleasant, at Kingsbury, near Edge- 
ware. ‘The family consisted of Mr. Sidebot- 
tom, his lady, six sons, and three daughters. 
The four eldest sons went on Friday morn- 
ing, at an early hour, for the purpose of bath- 
ing in a piece of water about a mile from 
their father’s house. ‘The-spot they chose to 
bathe in, isa reservoir to the Paddington 
canal, which receives its water from the river 
Brent. The three youngest brothers, youths 
of 15,17 and 20, first entered the reservuir, 
the eldest brother standing on the bank. The 
lads had not been in the water many minutes 
before the whole of them disappeared. The 
eldest brother called loudly for assistance, 
but their situation being rather lonely, none 
was at hand, and in an agony of despair he 
plunged into the water for the purpose of re- 
scuing his three brothers, but, lamentable to 
relate, his noble efforts were not successful, 
and he perished with them. The shocking 
accident was witnessed by a gentleman nam- 
ed Dudden. An instant alarm was given, 
and in the course ofa short time, a number 
of the inhabitants were on the spot, and seve- 
ral young men risked their lives by plunging 
into the water; but full two hours and three 
quarters elapsed before the bodies were 
pulled up. The body of the eldest son, who 
was dressed, and had jumped in to the 
rescue of his three younger. brothers, was 
clasped in the embrace of them.—JZondon 


paper. 


FOREIGN ITEMS. 


We understand that M. de Rambutreau, 
Prefect of the Seine, had a very narrow es- 
cape on Tuesday; but a very few seconds be- 
fore the explosion, he was on the spot where 
Col. de Rieussec fell, and had given his 

lace for an instant to the Colonel, who 
wished to speak to M. Christian Dumas, one 
of the Kings’, orderly officers. Another most 
remarkable instance of providential escape, 
is that of M. Blanchet, a master turner, re- 
siding at No. 7, Rue Charonne, who was in 
the act of presenting arms to the King when 
the explosion took place. His comrades who 
were on his right and left hand both fell 
dead, but he was saved by the ball, which 
otherwise would have inevitably killed him, 
striking his musket precisely at the part 
which was before his forehead, and there re- 
maining lodged in the groove made for the 
ramrod. Mr. Henry Jcnes also was with 
the Royal cortege, in a yeomanry cavalry 
uniform, and was struck on the breast by a 
spent ball. He had afterwards the honour 
of dining with the King. M. Leger, one of 
the grenadiers of the 8th Legion, who was 
killed, had no fewer than fifteen balls in dif- 
ferent parts of his body. 

The horse which the King rode on Tues- 
day at the review died yesterday of his 
wounds. 


M. Horace Vernet, who was in the King’s 
suite on the 28th, among the staff of the Na- 
tional Gaurd, has been commanded by his 
Majesty to paint a representation of the ter- 
rible scene. 

When Girard was arrested he had, it is 
said, a weapon he would have used in effect- 
ing his escape, had he not been wound- 
ed. It was a species of whip-handle abcut 
two feet long, to which was attached ten 
pieces of cord, each having at the end a large 
bullet. In allusion to this, he said “If I had 
not been wounded, you would not now have 
had mein your clutches, for I had that which 
would have enabled me to clear my way 
through a whole brigade of Police officers.”’ Of 
his two wounds in the head, one is superficial 
but the other is so deep that the brain is ex- 
posed. No exfoliations have taken place, 
nor has there been any inflammation or any 
compression of the brain. On his uttering a 
long and deep-drawn sight he was asked if 
he was in pain, but replied, ‘*No; my suffer- 
ings are moral, but not physical. 


The following singular occurence took 


Jaune, and requested him to permit two hat 


a stone bench in 


We understand that the two Ara- | 


hand, and for sale at the Temperance Grocery Store, 


Printing in all its branches, neatly and expeditiously 
Simonin, a cabinet maker in the Rue St. exeeutod at the Office of Tue Pressyrerian, No. 9 


George street, on reasonable terms. 


boxes tobe left there for afew minutes. As- 
sent was given,but almost immediately after,a 
smell of burning emanated from the boxes,and 
they were directly taken out and placed on 
owt of the house. Scarcely | * 
were they placed in their new position when 
they exploded with great violence. The only 
conjecture that can be formed as to the motive 
of this wicked attempt is, that their was a 
Notary’s office immediately above the ware- 
house, in which it was supposed very con-} 


siderable sums of money were, and which 


of this new infernal machine had its explo- 
sion procuced the effects intended. 


Such is the ignorance of the lower orders 


France, that very recently the medical mén 
sent to attend the patients afflicted with the 
cholera at Saint Loup, near Marseilles, were 
treated as if they came to poison the people 
and obliged to fly to avoid being murdered. 
At Camoins, Dr. Roux, who went there for 
the same purpose, was assailed by the inhab- 
itants with showers of stones, which ‘wound- 
ed his assistant and the coachman, and he 
himself was thrown down by the mob, who, 
with a musket at his breast, endeavoured to 
ferce him to swallow the laudanum, cam- 
phor, and other medicines he brought for the 
relief of the sick. 


According to a catalogue taken up to the 
end of 1833, the following was the number 
of specimens in the different branches of the 
Museum of Natural History. In the animal 
kingdom, 152,000, comprising the live ani- 
mals and stuffed specimens; in the vegetable 
kingdom, 365,000 dried plants, and 4500 
specimens of woods, fruits and seeds; in the 
mineral kingdom, 60,000. The average an- 
nual additions are calculated at 30,000. The 
establishment has also a very numerous col- 
lection of models of agricultural and _horticul- 
tural implements. It has also a library on 
natural history, but unfortunately by no means 
adequate to the demands of science and in- 
struction. This has however, been enlarged by 
about one-third by the addition of the library 
of the Baron Cuvier. 


Extraordinary Convulsion of Nature.—A 
few days ago aremarkable phenomenon occur- 
red at the quarry of Dr. Hughes,in ‘Toxteth 
park. Whilst the workmen were engaged in 
their labours, they observed a mass of rock, 
with a quantity of superincumbent earth upon 
it, which would weigh at least 100 tons, sud- 
denly to heave and rise six inches, after 
which it settled into its proper position,crack- 


ing the rock in various places, and leaving 
other marks of the convulsion. ‘The subject is 
about to be investigated by a very able geolo- 
gist of Liverpool. 


Ichthyosaurus, fossil fish, wood, &c.—Extract of a 
letter from England, dated May 12, 1835.—‘‘ Miss 
Mary Anning, the female geologist, is reported to have 
discovered the largest Ichthyosaurus ever found. ‘This 
gigantic animal must have died and its bones fallen 
abroad at the decomposition of the body, just before they 
were covered with the lias. The bones lie in the marl as 
is usual. ‘Ibis animal, | understand, must have been at 
least thirty-five feet in length and of considerable breadth; 
the one I possess must ha®@® been twenty-eight feet. 


Triphylme, a new mineral—Professor Fuchs, of Munich, 
has discovered in Bodenmais, Bavaria, and described 
under the name of Triphylme, a new mineral, which con- 
sists of the Phosphates of iron, manganese and lithia. 


Hydroboracite, a new mineral—Colour white, radiated 
and foliated, and soft like gypsum. Specific gravity=1. 
9. Itis readily distinguished from such minerals as it 
might be confounded with, by its easy fusibility before the 
biow pipe. According to I1. Hess, it contains the follow- 
ing ingredients. Lime 13.298, magnesia 10,430, water 26. 
330, boracic acid 49.922—100.00. 


Professor Reuvens, of Leyden, celebrated for his know- 
ledge of Egyptian antiquities, died recently while on his 
return to Leyden, from London, where he had been for 
the purpose of making purchases from the collection of 
the late Mr. Salt, the traveller. He was the author of 
several learned works on Egyptian antiquities, 


How to make Eatable Food from Wood—To make 
wood-flour in perfection, according to Professor Autenri- 
eth, the wood, after being thoroughly stripped of its bark, 
is to be sawed transversely ito disks of about an inch di- 
ameter. The saw-dust is to be preserved, and the disks 
are to be beaten to fibres in a pounding mill. The fibres 
and saw-dust mixed together, are next to be deprived of 
every thing harsh and bitter which is soluble in water, by 
boiling them, where fuel is abundant, or by subjecting 
them for a longer time to the action of cold water, which 
is easily done by enclosing them in a strong sack, which 
they only half fill, and beating the sack with a stick, or 
treading it with the feet in a rivulet.—The whole is then to 
be pias wage dried in the sun, or by fire, and repeatedly 
ground in a flour-mill. The ground wood is next baked 
into small flat cakes, with water, rendered slightly mu- 
cilaginous by the addition of some decoction of linseed, 
mallow stalks and leaves, lime-tree bark, or any other 
such substance. Professor Autenrieth prefers marsh-mal- 
low roots, of which one ounce renders eighteen quarts of 
water sufficiently mucilaginous, and these serve to form 
four pounds and a half of wood-flour into cakes. ‘These 
cakes are baked until they are brown on thé surface. 
After this, they are broken to pieces, and again ground, 
until the r will pass through a fine bolting cloth, and 
upon the fineness of the flour does its fitness to make 
bread depend. The flour of a hard wood such as beech, 
requires the process of baking and grinding to be re- 
peated. Wood-flour does not ferment so readily as 
wheaten-flour; but the Professor found fifteen pounds of 
birch-wood flour, with three pounds of sour wheat-leaven, 
and two pounds of wheat-flour, mixed up with cight mea- 
sures of new milk, yielded thirty-six pounds of very good 
bread, 'l'he learned Professor tried the nutritious proper- 
ties of wood-flour, in the first instance, on a young dog; 
afterwards he fed two pigs upon it; and then, taking 
courage from the succes of the experiment, he attacked it 
himself. His family party, he says, ate it in the form of 
gruel or soup, dumplings and pancakes, all made with as 
little of any other ingredient as possible: and found them 
palatable, and quite wholesome. Are we, then, instead of 
looking upon a human being stretched upon a bare plank, 
as the picture of extreme want and wretchedness, to re- 
gard him as reposing in the lap of abundance, and con- 
sider henceforth, the common phrase, “‘ bed and board,” 
as compounded of synonymous terms. 


CURRAN’S ACADEMY. 
South Tenth street, back of St. Stephen’s Church. 


r}‘HE next session will commence on Tuesday, the Ist 
of September. Every thing necessary for admission 
to College, and all the branches of a thorough English 
education are taught in this institution. 

It is the dictate alike of reason and of revelation, that 
the instructions of early life, exercise a permanent influ- 


ence over future character, for this reason, it is of the first 


importance that the mind of youth be trained under Bible 
influence ; that his budding faculties should open under 
the light of divine truth, and that the sacred volume should 
be daily open before him, that it may become the man of 
his counsel. It must be no less a duty to cultivate the mo- 
ral and religious, than the intellectual capacities of mind. 
This can be most etfectually accomplished, when the in- 
fluence of academic instruction is combined with that of 
home. To promote this, in our measure, and to unite 
with it, through instruction in the English and Classics, 


has been a principal object here, and it is believed, that 


the labour has, in some degree, been not in vain. 
For terms and reference, apply at the Academy. 
aug 20—4t*eow W. CURRAN. 


MEMOIR OF JOHN H. RICE, D. D. 


J W HETHAM has in press, and will publish early in 
e October, A Memoir of the late John Holt Rice, 
D. D., Professor of Christian Theology in the Theological 
Seminary, Va.: by Wm. Maxwell, Esq. of Norfolk. ‘The 
work will be published in 1 Vol. duodeciimo, of about 
400 pages, on good paper and type. 


NEW YORK CANAL FLOUR. 


W HITE WHEAT FLOUR, made from new Wheat, 
of the most approved Faucy Brands, always on 


W. corner of Dock and S d street. 


PRINTING. 
OOK PRINTING, Pamputets, Circuiars, Carbs, 


Hanpsitis, Butts oF Lapine, Cuecks, and 


and for sale, with 


of the people in some of the provinces of | -— 


in this market, 


>» 


fine 


SUSAN BROOKER, 
Or when there’s a Will there’s a Way. 


AN individual in humble circumstances, is described, 


as accomplishing much good; with but little time, 
nowledge, or money at command. 


HAPPY DEATH OF SELINA PUGH. 


A poor girl, yet rich in grace ; who died happily, at the 
age of fourteen years. 


Just published by the American Sunday School Union 
10 varieties of bound Sunday School 
ibrary books; and between one and two hundred ia 


paper covers, from four and a half mills each, to 50 cents, 
B 


OOK STORE, 146 Chesnut Street. 


HODGE ON THE ROMANS. 


would have become the prey of the inventors JUST published by GRIGG & ELLIOT, No. 9 North 


Fourth street, A Commentary on the Epistles to the 
Romans designed for students of the Enghsh Bible, by 
Charles Hodge, D.D. Professor of Biblical Literature in 
the Theological Seminary at Princeton. 

Aug. 27—6t. if. 


THEOLOGICAL WORKS. 
Splendid English editions just received. 
INGHAM’S WORKS, & vols. Jeremy ‘Taylor’s, 
works, 3 vols. Hooker’s works, 3 vols. The works 
of Wm. Tyndale and Joba Frith, 3 vols, Leighton’s 
works, 1 vol. S. Kelton’s works, 6 vols. Simeon’s works, 


vols. Butler’s works, 1 vol Bishop Bull’s works, 
3 vols. Halyburton’s works, 1 vol. Lightfoot’s works, 
13 vols. Sherlock’s works, 5 vols. Vicesimus Knox’s 


Adam Smith’s works, 5 vols. Fuller’s 
Edwards’ works, 10 vols. Jay’s works, 
3 vols. Newton’s works, 2 vols. Thomas Scott’s works, 
5 vo's. Hall’s works, 3. vols. Owen’s works, 21 vols, 
Howe’s works, 1 vol. Wesley’s works,3 vols. Baxter’s 
works, 2 vols. Lardner’s works, 10 vols. Stackhouse’s- 
History of the Bible, 3 vols. Pittman’s Sermon’s, 2 vols. 
Jortin’s Sermons, 3 vols. Dewar’s Moral Philosophy, 2 
vols. Clarke’s (Dr. Adam) Succession of Sacred Litera-: 
ture,2 vols. Knox’s History of the Reformation. Arrow- 
smith’s Chain of Principles. Coleman’s Sermons. Bloom- 
field’s Greek Testament. Hewlett’s Commentaries, 5* 
vols. History of the Dissenters, 2 vols. Ulistory of the’ 
Covenanters, 2 vols. Seiler’s Biblicai Hermeneutics. 
Robertson’s Latin Phrase Book. Gibbs’ Gesenius He 
brew Lexicon. Simeon’s Skeletons, 6 vols. Valpy’s Sepy 
iuagint. Beveridge’s ‘Thesaurus ‘Theologicus, 2 vols. 
Milner’s Church History, 1 vols, Neale’s History of the 
Puritans, 5 vols. The Cambridge Greek and English 
Testament. True Plan of the Living ‘Temple, 3 vols. 
Magee on the Atonement, 2 vols. Hodge on the Ro- 
maps, Potter on Church Government. For sale by 

J. WHETHAM, Theological Bookseller, 

22 South Fourth Street. 


THEOLOGICAL AND CLASSICAL BOOKS. 
pple WORKS OF OWEN, Hall, Howe Stackhouse, 

Doddridge, Taylor, Barrow, Bloomfield, Edwaras, 
Lightfoot, Simeon, Jay, Fuller, Mason, &c. Horne’s 
{utroduction, Dwight’s Theology, Cruden’s Concordance, 
last edition of Stewart on the Hebrews, Burnet’s Refor 
mation, Lowth on Isaiah, Robinson’s Calmet, Prideaux’s 
Connections, Calvin’s Institutes, MeGavin’s Protestant, 
McKnight on the Epistles, Paley’s Works, Newton’s 
Works, Newton on the Prophecies, Good’s Book of Na- 
ture, The Preacher, Pulpit Assistant, Henry’s, Scott’s, 
Clarke’s Barnes’, Gill’s, and other Commentaries, Rosen- 
muller on the Old and New Testaments, Gesenius’ Com- 
mentary on Isaiah, Bretschneider’s Lexicon, Ruenoel’s 
Commentary on the New Testament, Anthons Lempri- 
ere’s Classical Dictionary, 2 vols. with large and general 
assortment of London, German and American Theologi- 
cal and Classical Books. 


Regeneration, 


Just received an Essay on Regeneration by the Right 
Rev. H. U. Onderdonk, D. D. 
New Sunday School Books. 

The Child’s Book on the Sabbath, by H. Hooker; The 
way for a Child to be Saved; Pleasure and Profit; Influ- 
ence; Martha; Advice to a Brother; No Fiction; First 
Foreign Mission; M. and H. Flower; Missionary Re- 
mains; Model Family; Bible Stories ; Every Day Chris- 
tian, &c. Justreceived and forsale by 

J.C. PECHIN, 
13 South Fourth street. 


NEW BOOKS. 


ORIGINES ECCLESIASTIC£ ; or the Antiquities of 
the Christian Church, and other works of the Rev. 
Joseph Bingham, &c. Illustrations of Vegetable Physio- 
logy. practically applied to the cultivation of the Garde 
the Field, and the Forest, by James Waine. Paxto 
Magazine of Botany, and Register of Flowering Plants, 
containing nearly sixty large coloured plates aud nume- 
rous cuts. Flora and ‘Jhalia; or gems of Flowers and 
Poetry, being an alphabetic arrangement of Flowers, with 
appropriate poetical illustration, eanbellished with twenty- 
six culoured plates. Bloomfield’s Poems, containing t 
Farmer’s Boy, Rustic Tales, &c. ‘The Economy of Hu- 
man Life, by Robert Dodsley, illustrated by 12 engrav- 
ings on steel. The Treasury Bible; containing the an- 
thorized version of the Holy Scriptures as writtenin Bag- 
ster’s Polyglott Bible, with the same copious and original 
selections of references to parallel paces containing 
also the treasury of Scripture Knowledge, consisting of a 
rich and copious assemblage more than 500,000 parallel 
passages, with numerous illustrative notes. The above 
is entirely different from the Bagsters Polyglott with 
arallel passages, that has been for a long time published. 
he present edition is of two series, 12mo. and 4to; the 
latter having blank spaces at the bottom of each 
for such additional notes. as the Biblical Students may 


wish to add. For sale by | 
IIENRY PERKINS, 
159 Chestaut street. 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE. 

Ii Summer Term of this Institution closed on the 
: 23d of September, and the Winter Term will open 
fhursday, the 23d of October. 
_ Besides the advantages of the regular college classes, 
in reference to which we bave here nothing peculiar, the 
students enjoy the opportunity of acquiring (in the Aca- 
demical Department) a business education and a know- 
ledge of the German, French, and Italian languages, with- 
out extra expense. 
Additional to the instructors heretofore engaged, we 
have the pleasure of anneuncing the appointment of Mr. 
Thomas G. Clemson of Philadelphia, as Professor of 
Chemistry, Geology and Mineralogy, and that a Chemi- 
cal apparatus is about to be procured, and will be (it is 
hoped) ready for service in an early part of the ensuin 
term. Besides the Principal, we have now, a Professor o 
Ancient Languages, a Professor of Mathematics, a Pro- 
fessor of Modern Languages, a Professor of Chemistry, 
and a Master of the Academical Department. 
It is scarcely necessary to say that for beauty and 
healthfulness of location this college stands without a suc- 
cessful rival. 
_ Applications for admission should be made to the Pre- 
sident of the College sometime previously to the com- 
mencement of the term: and students should be punctual 
in attendance at the day, for a new class in Latin, Ger- 
man, &c. is formed in term, and only one. 
_ The Principal and three others of the instructors reside 
in the college. A lecture is delivered on the Sabbath for 
the benefit of the students, and according to age, they are 
divided into two classes for Biblical instruction, in ad- 
dition to which they have access, at will, to public wor- 
ship in the Lutheran, Presbyterian, German Reformed, 
Episcopalianggg Methodist Churches. Parents and guard- 
lans are requ@Sted to state in writing at which of these 
services their sons or wards are to attend, as also what 
course of studies they wish to pursue, viz. whether a reg- 
ular classical course, or only the business course, which 
may include German, French or Italian, Every student 
must furnish satisfactory evidence of good moral charae- 
ter, and those who are under IG it is very desirable should 
not be furnished with pocket money. Students furnish 
their own :ooms, and are charged as follows, viz. 
For boarding, tuition, fuel in recitation rooms, 
room rent, facilities of manual labour and use of — 


works, 7 vols. 
works, 2 vols. 


library, winter term, 23 weeks, $57 00 
Summer term, 21 do. §300 

For fuel in private rooms and attendance, 3 33 
Washing at 30 cents per doz. and oil (about) 11 67 


Entire college charges, 

From which is deducted the value of labour Ph 
per day.) This of course is very various, from six to sixty 
per cent. The term charges payable half in advance and 
with those under 16 a deposit should be made with the 
principal to meet contingencies, the disbursement of which 
appears on the term bills. Such as enter before the 
middle of the term pay tuition for the whole; after the 
middle any time one half. If a student leaves before the 


close of a term no drawback or reduction will be made, 


except in case of sickness, or other inevitable necessity of 
which however the faculty must judge. 
J.M. PORTER, 
President of the Board of Trustees. 
GEO. JUNKIN, 
President of the C e. 
Easton, Pa. Sept, 29th 1835. 


FINE BLACK TEAS. 

| age SALE, a variety of Fine Black Teas, some of 
which are said to be the best imported into 

New York for the last ten years. Price of Best Extra- 

ine $1 25; Extrafine $1 00; Do. 75; Fine 62; Du. 50; 

Pecco $1 00; Orange Pecco 624. 

The above Teas are of the last year’s importation and 

purchase; and it is believed will be found of better 

quality and lower prices than any of the importations of 

the present season. BALDWIN & COLTON’S 


Temperance Store, No. 2444 Market street above Seventh. 


OLD JAVA COFFEE. 


S./ J UST received, a lot of very superior old Java ing 


which will be found much superior to any lately so 

Also, by the late arrivals at New York, 
supply of fresh YOUNG HYSON TEA, of an extra 
quality. Also on hand a general assortment of 
ROCERIES selected with much care for family use, 


all of which will be sold low at the 


Temperance Grocery Store North West corner of Tenth 


SCOFIELD & Co. 
1(3°Goods sent to any part of the city free of expense, 


and Race streets. 


July 30. 
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